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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue President of the French Republic 

was favoured with ideal weather for his 

visit to the City on Wednesday, and that 

same evening a large company of German 
pastors, professors, and church dignitaries 
arrived in London, as the guests of a 
committee representing all the churches of 
this country. Of the significance of this 
visit we have spoken in our leading article, 
and here would only call special attention 
to the public meeting to be held in the 
Albert Hall on Monday evening. It is to 
be a demonstration of Christian unity in 
the interest of peace, hitherto, we believe, 
unique of its kind. Admission to the 
meeting is by ticket only, but these may 


ye #t 
\ 


4 be had for the asking. Application should 
- be made at once to the Rev. W. Thomas, 
184, Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, E.C. 
“a Tue debate last week on the second 
oe reading of the Education Bill ended rather 
more encouragingly than it opened. To 
judge from the speeches of the first two 


days it looked as if the chances of agree- 
_. ment were as remote as ever, and even on 
the closing day Mr. Balfour gave expression 
to hints that were ominous. In reply 
the Prime Minister made an earnest appeal 


of the present wrangle appeared to him 
nothing short of a scandal, and he particu- 
larly emphasised the discredit attaching 
to any who, for political advantage, should 
block the way to peace. On the whole a 
. hopeful temper prevails, in spite of ex- 
log ee 


for a conciliatory spirit. The continuance | 


tremist 


utterances, and good citizen® 


will look eagerly for the outward sign‘ 
of that sensible conferring between parties 
which is supposed to be going on under 
the surface. 


troubled by the decision, apparently 


Frienps of the Licensing Bill have been 
in- 


evitable, to postpone further consideration 
of that measure till the autumn session. 
The worst might be expected if, following 
the unhappy precedent of Mr. Birrell’s 
Education Bill, the discussion in com- 
mittee should be so protracted as to leave 
the Lords a plausible plea of rejecting 
the Bill for lack of sufficient time to con- 


sider it. 
sedulously avoid this pitfall. 


No doubt the Government will 
A. prelimi- 


nary resolution limiting the time for 
discussion will certainly be carried, and 


if modifications acceptable in the main to 
the moderate politicians to be found in 
both parties can be devised, the progress 
of the Bill need not be seriously hindered. 
But whatever else is done, the Government 
are so deeply pledged to this legislation that 
Temperance reformers need not fear but 
that the most strenuous effort will be 
made to carry it. 


Last week the Rev. J. Fisher Jones, 
the Unitarian minister of Cheltenham, 
conducted the funeral of Mr. John 


Waddingham, J.P., of Guiting Grange, 


Cheltenham, in accordance with instruc- 
tions left by the deceased gentleman. 
There was a large assembly on the occasion, 
including magistrates, county councillors, 
and other gentlemen of position, Mr. 
W addingham having been chairman of the 


‘Winchcome magistrates.. We believe Mr. 
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Waddingham had formerly shown his 
interest in our work in the West of 
England as a contributor of substantial 
financial aid. A keen critic of certain 
modern Church tendencies, his sym- 
pathies were with the ‘‘ broad’’ school 
of thought, and in our late friend, the 
Rey. Walter Lloyd, he found a writer 
whose criticisms he much appreciated. 


Tue General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland has postponed for a year the 
thorny problem of the Confession of Faith. 
Endeavours have been made to devise a 
form of sound words which would at once 
*“loose and bind,’’ as a Scottish critic 
puts it, The present formula of sub- 
scription to the Confession is felt to be a 
burden by many, who, without being very 
heterodox, are certainly conscious of a 
gulf between their convictions on some 
points and the definitions of the creed. 
Already the Assembly has sent out a 
revised formula to give relief to such 


minds, while safeguarding the essential 
doctrines, but the majority of the presby- 
teries have rejected it, No fewer than 
five presbyteries sent up proposals for a 
new formula, but the Assembly by more 
than two to one referred them all to a 
committee which is to report to the next 
Assembly. 


THE customary attendance of a large 
number of ministers at the Thursday morn- 
ing service at the City Temple during the 
week of the Congregational Union meetings, 
gave the Rev. R. J. Campbell a valuable 
chance—of which he was not slow to avail 
himself—of clearing up one aspect of his 
teaching on which he considers he has been 
most egregiously misrepresented, viz., 
the natureofsin. After quoting a specimen 
of this misreprecentation which had fallen 
only a short time before from the lips of 
the Anglican Bishop of Hull, Mr. Campbell 
proceeded in no equivocal terms to trace 
the misrepresentation to its source. He 
then went on to say that the doctrine of 
sin as preached and believed in the churches 
to-day was an immoral doctrine. He 
denied its positive nature, and defined it as 
‘* simply the quality of an action, or course 
of action, or a whole life.’’ He insisted 
powerfully and, as many would judge, 
convincingly, on the social nature of sin— 
that all sin is selfishness, a violation of 
justice towards one’s neighbour. By 
what a man omitted to do the world was 
the poorer. And then, said Mr. Campbell, 
‘* Tf a man has been living a clean life, a 
life of earnest devotion to duty, there is 
something unreal about trying to awaken 
in him what is commonly called the 
sense of sin.’’ It was a pernicious thing 
to encourage people to come to church to 
confess abstract sinfulness, and to go 
away, ‘‘ to go on living comfortable, self- 
satisfied lives, in which the sense of 
what is owing to the common life seldom 
awakens.”’ 

Av a district synod of the Primitive 
Methodists the other day, one of the 
speakers, the Rev. F. Jeffs, said the story 
of Primitive Methodism was not the story 
of the moulding and improving of the 
men by means of an environment of _ 
beneficial institutions. It was rather the 
story of the men rising to mastery over 
the unfriendly environment and creating for 
themselves beneficial institutions. Friendly 
environment and beneficial institutions 
must be the product of the workers 
who had risen and would rise superior to 
surroundings. Primitive Methodism had 
supplied an inspiring lesson to the workers, 
the patriots, the reformers in the midst 
of the masses of England, 
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Iris announced that the United Method- 
ist Church reports a decrease of 799 mem- 
bers, but an increase of members on 
trial by 1,114. 


Tue decline of the. Wesleyan Class 
Meeting is well illustrated by the statistics 
of eleven circuits in the Oxford district. 
From these it appears that of 6,938 mem- 
bers, 3,429, nearly one half of the whole, 
belong to classes which do not meet, or 
have actually made no attendances ; 
that over 14 per cent. more made three at- 
tendances or less in the quarter; and 
about the same proportion made over nine 
attendances (that is presumably out of a 
possible 13). It seems probable that no 
remedy that can be applied can prevent 
the class meeting from dying out. It 
served a good purpose and was indeed at 
one time indispensable. The problem 
of the present would seem rather to be 
what shall take the place of the class 
meeting, and serve, as it served to bind the 
members in a conscious brotherhood, and 
to strengthen the spiritual life of the man 
or woman seeking for full redemption.”’ 


THE annual report of the Co-operative 
Union shows a continued increase in the 
amount of co-operative trade. Although 
the actual number of societies has decreased 
by 14 owing to amalgamation of some of 
the smaller with larger societies, the total 
membership has increased by 101,331, 
making an aggregate of 2,434,085. The 
share capital now amounts to £32,055,229, 
an increase of £1,797,420 for the year, and 
the trade done during the year was 
£105,717,699, an increase of £7,783,942. 
yi the profits for the year were 

2,003,341, and already within the co- 
ee organisations, £9,603,438 has 
been spent on house buildings, it is mani- 
fest that if co-operators take up in earnest 
the scheme for a co-operative garden city, 
the money can be found to finance it. 


(10-OPERATIVE societies usually set aside 
a small proportion of their profits as an 
educational fund. Mr. W. R. Rae recently 
read a paper at the Teachers’ Conference 
at York urging that this fund should 
be used in a way to further education more 
effectively. At present, it might almost 
as truly be called an entertainment fund, 
‘* No education grant,”’ said Mr. Rae, ‘‘ is 
ever sufficiently big to leave any margin 
for the attractive meeting, the comic song, 
the speech gathering, the grown-up trip 
to the seaside.’? And yet the most usual 
use of the fund is in such directions. 
Frequently a concert is given with a short 
address on co-operation as one item of the 
proceedings. ‘“My hope is that some 
day the co- operative world may see 
societies, distributive and wholesale, mem- 


_ bers, purchasers, and employes, tackling 


with interest the provision of an educa- 
tional centre, call it hostel or university, or 
by any other ame you prefer, that shall 
train the leaders of the days that are to 
come in co-operative ethics, principles and 
practice,’’ said Mr. Rae. Certainly a more 
serious educational activity is desirable to 
lead on the ordinary member from the 
supposition that dividend is the main 
object, to an appreciation of the brother- 
hood ideals of the movement, 


ENcOURAGED by the success of the 
pioneer co-partnership village, known as 
Ealing Tenants, Iimited, Councillor J. §. 
Nettlefold, Chairman of the Birmingham 
Corporation Housing Committee, started 
some twelve months ago the Harborne 
Tenants, Limited. Last Saturday the 
first eight houses were formally opened, in 
the presence of a large assembly by Mr. 
Vivian. Other houses are nearing comple- 
tion. Fifty-three acres, ten of which have 
been reserved as open spaces, playgrounds, 
and allotments, are being laid out, and the 
average number of houses per acre on the 
whole estate is just under ten. No tenant 
is sole owner of a house, but he is part owner 
of all the houses. As applied to the needs 
of the working classes, this system has a 
unique advantage i in that it facilitates the 
mobility of labour. As tenant eo-partner- 
ships increase, transfers-of tenants from 
one district to another will become cus- 
tomary. Birmingham has a_ bye-law, 
which is not usual in other cities, the effect 
of which is to keep down the cost of estate 
development and thereby to encourage 
town planning. 

One of the most interesting schemes 
of housing reform is that known as the 
Co-partnership system. The founder of 
this system is Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., 
who describes it as an effort to harmonise 
the interests of capital and labour, by 


equitably distributing the profits made, 


and encouraging labour to acquire capital 
to share in its administration. In the 
first instance a plot of land is bought 
with outside capital. Intending tenants 
of the houses to be erected invest small 
sums, at a fixed and moderate rate of in- 
terest, any profit over this rate being 
capitalised as accumulated shares. Sub- 
sequently the tenant gets a good house, 
built under garden city conditions, at a 
rental not higher than he would pay in the 
ordinary way ; he benefits in all the profits 
of the society ; he secures a social atmos- 
phere of common interests and collective 
friendship, and is not put to loss should 
circumstances require him to leave thie 
neighbourhood. The tenants as a whole 
can ultimately, by means of accumulated 
capital, buy out the outside capitalists and 
acquire the property. 

Dr. R. Warpitaw TuHompson, took as 
the subject of his address from the chair 
of the Congregational Union, ‘‘ Foreign 
Missions—the Message, The Task, the 
Power.’’ He contrasted the message as 
it appeared to our fathers a century ago 


with the message as it appears to us to-day. 


‘*We have abandoned,’’ he said, *‘ that 
narrow Calvinism. . . . We are not’ pre- 
pared to sweep to a hopeless doom all 
the countless hosts of men and women 
who generation after generation have 
peopled this earth, and have passed hence 
without a chance of hearing of the 
Saviour of sinners. . . If God’s 
intention is to save, and yet, after all, 
nine-tenths of the human race pass into 
eternity, either to destruction or to endless 
separation from God, then the powers 
of evil hayé gathered the harvest of human 
life indeed!’ As to other religious | 
systems Dr. Thompson admitted that they 
enshrined great spiritual truths, and that 


assistance in building a new Chure 


aa of our readers who Wi 


their founders were Bid 3 he classed 


amongst those ‘‘ holy men who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
It is well that such utterances have come 
from one of the foremost of modern 
missionary organisers. Such an attitude <= 
must profoundly modify the missionary 
methods of the future. It must also raise 
the questions as to whether there is an 
absolute religion, as to whether Christianity 
is such a religion, and as to how far it 
is sound economy to press it upon the 
peoples of the world. 


Tue English Committee for the celebra- 
tion of Tolstoy’s eightieth birthday intends 
to proceed with its scheme, as it is con- 
sidered certain thatsuch celebration as is 
proposed would not displease Tolstoy. It 
is intended to prepare an’ address of — 
congratulation to be signed by persons who- 
are in sympathy with Tolstoy, and to 
publish and distribute as widely as possible 
a cheap edition of his writings in English. 
The widespread circulation of his works 
it is understood, is the form of celebratio 
most pleasing to Tolstoy. The addres 
will lie for signatures after June 15 at 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W.; ~ Messrs, 
Wiliams & Norgate’s, 14, Henrietta- street, 
Covent-garden, and Mr. ASO “Fifield 
44, Fleet-street. 


A May sermon, from the text, ‘* Co: é 
buy wine and milk without money and — 
without price,’’ is issued by the Rey, E. Pe 
Fripp this month, in his series, ‘‘ The Spade _ 
and the Sickle.”? Here is a bit of it— 
‘It is true of Nature as of everythin 
God has made, that while a little knowle 
may estrange us from it, a great deal ¢ ¥ 
knowledge brings us back in reverence. — 
It does not, it cannot, give us all we wan’ a 
but it gives us so much. Nathani 
Hawthorne speaks of ‘ bathing himse 
the refreshing waters of solitude and t 
open air.’ Such a bath cure is the hb 
and the cheapest. The creation 
healthy, wholesome, invigorating 
tion. We are strengthened and comf 
by it. The sea, the stars, the mountains 
bring peace. They rebuke the worries a its 
banish the littlenesses which madden us 
The vulgarity and greed of the worl 
forgotten in their large and quick 
presence. The ministry of Natur 
akin to that of Jesus Christ—her influe 
are full of redeeming grace.”’ 


Weuneton, NEw 
secretary of the 
Unitarian Association has ree 
following donations in response 
appeal of the Rev. W. Tudor Jo 


Wellington :— Mrs. ‘Robert Blake £ 
G. -W. Chitty £2 2s., Miss S. S. 
£2 2s., Lady Durning-Lawrence £10 
George Holt and Miss Holt £50, J 
F. Pearson £20, Miss Preston 
A. HE. Shaen £2 2s., Mrs. § 
Mrs. Temple £2 2s., Mr. 
Thompson £5, Rev. C. B. 


at Essex Hall. 
forward the va 
Eke 3 i 
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LE SILLON III. 


THE Editor, in his innocence, imagined 
that when I undertook to write on Le Sillon 
I was going to give an account of the 
congress I attended. But, really, life 
would be a feeble business if one always did 
the expected thing, especially when the un- 
expected is the more sensible. However, 
he is good enough to think the subject 
sufficiently interesting for a brief final note. 

The congress was held in Paris in the 
early part of April. There were a few 
delegates present from other countries— 
sympathisers with the spirit of the move- 
ment who were not of it in the most inti- 
mate sense. Essentially the congress was 
one of Sillonists to take counsel together, 
and inspire one another in their great work 
of penetrating French society with the 
democratic idea. I have already said they 
are orthodox Catholics, passionately enthu- 
siastic for the moral and social implica- 
tions of their faith. Very noticeable was 
the number of young men. They were 
there in their hundreds. The attendances 
at the meetings varied from about 2,000 
to 6,000. Whatever the hall they were 
held in, it seemed to be full. There were 
four or five days of continuous gatherings. 
Talways thought that we in England nearly 
exhaust the capacity of human endurance 
in the reckless crowding of meeting upon 
meeting in a single day. At this congress 
I learnt a fuller respect for human nature. 
The first meeting would be from 9 to 11.30 ; 

_the second from 2.30 to 5.30; the third 
from 8 to 11—and each one would be over- 
flowing, good-tempered, alert, enthusiastic. 
Hardly anybody seemed to go out before the 
proceedings were over. I looked with 
amazement from the platform upon a 

_ erowded audience at 11 p.m., unexhausted, 
exuberant. I do not suggest the setting 
up on our side of a two-power standard. 
The reflection which did, and does occur, 
is that the cause which could induce such a 

_ spirit has vitally seized the imagination, 
and is a force to be reckoned with. 

® The meetings themselves were exceed- 
ingly good. There were no dull speeches, no 
poor speakers. I never hope to hear as 
much relevant thought admirably expressed 
in a succession of meetings on ‘our side 
of the Channel. And part of the interest 
of it was that they had the peasant to speak, 
so to say, out of the heart of the country, 
as well as the highly cultured city dweller. 
And it was delightful to experience the 
warmth with which he was received, listened 
to, and congratulated on saying what was 

really significant. The dulness of respecta- 


bility was absent. Another point which 
greatly struck one was that the meetings 


- were real conferences. There was no cut 


and dried arrangement of speakers, no dis- 


tracting influence of supporters of a paper 


fe a talking apart from its chief points on lines 


of their own. The opener having given his 
address, questions or contributions strictly 


relevant were invited. Formal speeches, 


repeating his ideas in other forms, or going 
off into other issues, would not Le tolerated. 


The matter before the meeting was just 
what had been introduced. That had to 
be discussed and nothing else, and discussed 
in a severely practical way. 


Someone 
d rise and raise a point in criticism, 
ch would there and then be answered by 


opener or the chairman; and fre- 
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quently there was a triangular conversation, 
the whole meeting taking an intense interest 
until that particular question was ex- 
hausted. Then another would be raised 
by someone else, and the same process be 
repeated. Everybody meant business, and 
was intent on getting that special matter 
thoroughly illuminated. This might be 
looked on, perhaps, as an ordeal for the 
reader of the paper. His cross-examination 
was severe. But all it meant was that he 
should be master of his subject, and cer- 
tainly I heard no one put to shame. 
Imagine an Essex Hall Conference con- 
ducted on such lines! Usually we had 
three papers at a meeting dealt with in that 
manner. Occasionally, indeed, what was 
said deeply moved a man whose ability and 
worth have given him the influence of a 
leader; and he would intervene with a 
speech, but it was always directly to the 
point. The most stirring utterance of the 
congress was, I think, an impromptu by 
Marc Sagnier, when a speaker had char- 
acterised Le Sillon as a political party. 
The whole mind and heart of the man 
flamed into such words as swept through 
the audience with the kindling power of 
inspiration. With scorn he flung back the 
charge that Le Sillon is a Catholic party, 
and as one possessed by the truth he was 
speaking, made us realise that for him 
and his comrades Catholicism is the moral 
inspiration of which democracy is the inevit- 
able outcome. 

The actual subjects discussed were those 
of which I have already written in general 
terms. The one practical new proposal 
introduced was that the weekly paper 
should be turned into a daily. And in 
course of time that will, no doubt, be ac- 
complished, although, like wise men, they 
intend to see their way financially before 
making so important a venture. 

There were several delegates from other 
countries present, as I have said. So far 
as I know I was the only Englishman. 
On the second evening I attended a banquet 
at which all the visitors were entertained. 
T hope I have been forgiven the bad French 
in which I conveyed the greetings of the 
National Conference Union for Social 
Service, and expressed my personal plea- 
sure. Once again, at the closing ‘‘ tea,’’ 
I had to afflict sensitive ears, but not 
without finding a way to kindly hearts. 
I like to recall the splendid enthusiasm of 
that final meeting, the speaking of last 
words so full of the sense of the worth of 
the congress, of high courage, and swinging 
hope. A tea, but not in any sense with 
which we are familiar. Tall glasses were on 
the table, and these were filled with tea 
during the evening, which was drunk with 
an entire casualness, nearly cold, I suppose 
for the sake of keeping some sort of touch 
with mundane things. Besides the speeches 
there was an original song sung dramati- 
cally by the poet of the movement; and 
other songs, also original, by a Breton bard 
and his wife. One of these was thoroughly 
up-to-date, and struck a note to which the 
response was overwhelming. The question 
of the transference of Zola’s remains to the 
Panthéon was being discused ; and the bard 
dealt very faithfully with the author who, 
to him, was the traducer of the working 
manandthesoldier. After describing these 
as the noyelist represents them,he finished 
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each stanza with such words as ‘‘ Soldier, 
it is not thou!’’ And, to end all, the 
“Marseillaise’! What an effect this anthem 
has when accompanied by a band and sung 
by 6,000 people! That I heard, but at the 
closing meeting perhaps there were not 
more than 3,000. Yet even then it moved 
us like a marching song to imagine and 
accomplish mightier deeds. 

Appison A, CHARLESWORTH. 


MATTHEW CAFFYN AND CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE.—I. 


Tue student of social life in England 
ought not to overlook the part played in 
the past by ‘‘ church discipline’? in 
developing a sense of what is morally 
fitting and right amongst the people. 
The friendly admonitions and censures of 
the church brought the strong force of 
religion to the aid of weak humanity in 
fostering a higher moral tone of life than 
would otherwise have been reached. It 
was to the advantage of society that the 
churches should take direct notice of the so- 
called minor moralities till such time as 
public opinion had come up to their level, 
and could safely be trusted to take these 
matters over into its keeping. In any 
social, religious, or commercial community, 
it is of importance that gossiping, slander, 
intemperance, dishonesty, untruthfulness, 
covetousness, and looseness of life should 
be censured, and the opposite virtues en- 
couraged. This was done by the exercise of 
church discipline in Puritan England. A 
slight acquaintance with the general tone 
of life in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and a glance at the early minute 
books of some of our older congregations 
will satisfy any one of the need. 

The earlySeparatists held it to be not only 
aright, but the duty of a church constituted 
after the primitive pattern to watch over 
the lives of its members, and admonish 
them when they erred. None was more 
emphatic upon this point than John 
Smyth, who held that every member of 
the church was concerned in the exercise 
of discipline. He differed in this from the 
Presbyterians, who lodged the disciplinary 
power in the minister and ruling elders. 
No doubt these earnest men were quite un- 
conscious of the fact that they were 
carrying out by their discipline a work 
that was done in pre-reformation times by 
the spiritual courts. The Act Book of 
Whalley Abbey, preserved at Stonyhurst 
College, shows that cases of slander, illicit 
marriage, working on the Lord’s Day or on 
Saints’ Days, non-attendance at. church, 
misbehaviour during service and similar 
misdemeanours were dealt with in a fatherly 
sort of way by the Prior of the Abbey in a 
court that had jurisdiction over the immense 
parish of Whalley. The difference between 
the system of discipline set up by Smyth in 
the early years of James I., and that of the 
Presbyterians and Catholics lay here: in 
his church it was a rule voluntarily sub- 
mitted to by all who entered into member- 
ship, and was exercised by the whole church, 
whereas in the other cases it was a rule 
imposed from without, and exercised by a 
few. The General Baptists, following 
Smyth’s lead in the organisation of indi- 
vidual churches, went on to develop a 
sort of federated church order, An appeal 
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was allowed from the decision of a parti- 
cular church to some ‘‘ neighbour church ”’ 
of the same type or to the quarterly meet- 
ing of the local ‘‘ Association’? and 
thence to the General Assembly. The 
recognition of a special order of messengers 
or apostles helped these churches in diffi- 
cult cases of discipline. The messenger 
was elected from the ‘‘ elders,’’ or, as 
would now be said, from ‘‘ the ministers,’’ 
by a group of churches. He was specially or- 
dained to his office by laying on of hands. 
The churches taking part in his election 
were understood to be ready to respect his 
advice and ruling. The system was, in 
reality a primitive and popular form of 
episcopacy, and has points worthy of 
jmitation. 

But there were obvious dangers in the 
exercise of discipline. It was helpful and 
salutary where the congregation was led and 
moderated by a large-hearted ‘‘ elder ’’ 
of wide experience and true Christian 
temper, but in the hands of narrow- 
minded men it was apt to become petty and 
irritating. Much trouble also could be 
given to a church by a member who felt in- 
jured by some adverse decision at a disci- 
pline meeting. A gradual change in social 
conditions made the , eflective administration 
of church discipline increasingly difficult 
and delicate. Though the church was in 
theory to consist only of ‘‘ saints,’’ it 
soon became evident that many members 
were, at the best, only saints in the making. 

A case of church discipline which excited 
mueh attention at the time was that in 
which Matthew Caffyn (1628—1714) and 
his church and Richard Haines (1633—1686 
were concerned. It is of interest because 

t gives us an insight into the inner life and 

orking of a General Baptist congregation 
cfthattime. Caffyn, on hisexpulsion from 
-he University of Oxford, withdrew to his 
native county and became a member of an 
anabaptist congregation at Horsham, 
then under the pastoral care of Samuel 
Lover. He writes of himself in 1656 as 
‘*a servant of the Lord related to the 
Church of Christ near Horsham in Sussex.’’ 
He was subsequently chosen elder and then 
messenger. About the year 1673 Richard 
Haines,an influential member of his church, 
found out ‘‘ a way to cleanse a certain sort 
of grass seeds by some called trefoile, by 
others non-such;’’ and took steps to secure 
a patent under the Great Seal of England, 
as ‘‘ the first and true inventer.’’ But 
patents had been so grossly abused that 
ihey were extremely unpopular and Haines 
met with opposition both from his church 
and the outside public. The local gentry 
and farmers appeared by counsel before 
the Lord Keeper (Bridgman) in opposition 
to the grant ‘‘ with a paper subscribed 
by the hands of many as well persons of 
quality as others,’’? and the grant was 
disallowed. But Haines was not easily 
daunted. ‘‘ I went,’’ he says, ‘‘ to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Shaftsbury, then 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
without petition, bribe or fee was admitted 
to treat with his Honour, who, after several 
times discoursing the matter was pleased 
to confirm what His Majesty had graciously 
granted unto me under the Great Seal 
of England.’’ The King was interested in 
the issuing of patents and would not care 
for the grant to beset aside. Caffyn reports 


—Dean Stanley. 
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that Haines was in such favour that it was 
‘* His Majesty’s pleasure to entertain him 
as his Hydrographer.’’ 

So much for the public side of the case, for 
we cannot go into the question as to whether 
it was to the public interest or not to grant 
this patent for ‘‘ threshing non-such.’’ 
We are concerned with the way in which the 
church ‘‘ usually meeting at Southwater 
near Horsham’’ dealt with the matter. 
To the members of the church the whole 


business ‘* savoured of covetousness,’’ and 
they felt bound to take notice of it. But 
Haines was a man of some standing. In 


speaking of himself he says :— 

‘** Have I not been careful to make good 
my place at the meeting to which I usually 
went,insomuch that some in time of persecu- 
tion said if they could but persuade me 
not to come, or were it not for me they would 
not spare you? But by means of my con- 
stant being there your ‘ meeting ’ was never 
yet disturbed, whilst all those round 
about were visited. Have I failed to supply 
your wants, or came short of any one 
therein? Have I carried myself loftily to 
the meanest ?’’ 

These considerations did not deter the 
church for a moment from carrying out 
what it felt to be a clear duty. Haines was 
asked to attend a church meeting at which 
his case was to be considered. His first 
opinion was that the church had ‘nothing 
to do to meddle in such matters,’’ but by 
eventually attending the meeting he recog- 
nised their concern in the case. But he 
wanted the meeting to be conducted on a 
plan suggested by himself by which Caffyn 
would not be allowed to speak, Caffyn said 
that would be foregoing a right which he 
had enjoyed for twenty years in that church. 
As Haines refused to give up his design 
for securing this patent he was ‘‘ with- 
drawn from ”’ or, to put it plainly, excom- 
municated. ‘‘ After his excommunication 
there was,’’ says Caffyn, ‘‘ 
desire, a paper sent him containing the 
grounds cf our proceedings against him.’’ 
These were stated to be :—‘* His resolutions 
against all counsel to the contrary, to per- 
sist in his patent design (in conjunction with 
his unworthy carriage) as a practise savour- 
ing of his preferring the gain of this World 
before the honor of the Gospel for that 
thereby Reproach and Szandal was brought 
upon the same, whereby the brethren 
was offended.” 

Haines was not the man to sit down 
quietly under this sentence, and we shall 
deal in a further article with the course that 
he took. 
© Loughborough. Wautrr H. Burgess. 


Ir is common to speak of the house of 
public worship as a holy place ; but it has 
no exclusive sanctity. The holiest spot 
on earth is that where the soul breathes 
its purest vows, and forms or executes its 
noblest purposes. —Channing. 


You never get to the end of Christ’s 
words. There is something in them always 
behind. They pass into proverbs, they 
pass into laws, they pass into doctrines, 
they pass into consolations ; but they never 
pass away; and, after all the use that is 
made of them, they are still not exhausted, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


| The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAMA, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the pereee| 


LICENSING REFORM. “37? ° 
Sir,—Mr. Gimson seems to feel that it 
is rather ungenerous in me not to admit 
the value of his figures, but I cannot judge 
of it, because I do not know the conditions 
of the localities compared. I should have 
expected that the district with the most 
licences would have the most drunkenness, 
were all other conditions equal. But this f 
is just what is not shown. If Mr. Gimson 
can point to two places exactly alike in 
nature of district, conditions of life and 


work, the number of counter attractions ieee” 
to the public house, the vigilance of the ae 
police in noting drunken cases, &c., and toe 


prove that the one with most publichouses 
has least drunkenness, I will own the ‘ 
value of his evidence. Miss Johnson’s =a 
figures and mine showed that drunkenness i 
had diminished in the same place, when the 
only change of condition was decrease of 
facilities, in the one case byreduced hours, 
in the other by reduced licences. May we 
not expect from this that those districts 
e.g., Huntingdon, which, in spite of excess ad 
of temptations, stand creditably as re- ae 
gards drunkenness, will do even better — 
when these temptations are reduced ! 

Much as I admire Mr. Gladstone, I _ 
cannot follow his guidance on the subject, 
because I think he made a most mischiey- 
ous error in granting grocers’ licences, 
which have led to a great increase in secret 
drinking among women, who would con- 
sider themselves too BEN gO to enter 
a public house. 

As regards the action of the Temperance 
party, they are seeking legislation because > 
they realise that while “they are ‘‘re- 
forming drunkards one by one,’” drink 
manufacturers, for the sake of pecuniary 
profit, are making them at a much faster 
rate. But it is due to their efforts that — 

‘* persuasive methods’’ are now being | 
adopted in our elementary schools in the 
direction of teaching children the evil 
effects of alcoholic excess, nor do I think | 
that they are less strenuous in their — 

endeavours to reclaim individuals. There , 
is a danger that the Socialistic tendencies 
may lead some to think that people ma 
be made righteous by act of Parliament 
but though this is not true, yet, as a publie 
speaker said recently, neither can they be _ . 
made healthy. Knowing this, do_ nob tag 
doctors still press for sanitary legislation, — 
that conditions may be rendered as fayour- 
able as possible for healthy life ? 
ask that conditions may be made - 
favourable for people to lead sober 
The Rev. Charles Beard’s words respe 
the removal of temptation, remind me o Fas 
many mothers of a generation ago who, 
when one of their children had scarlet 
fever, placed all the others with it ‘* to 

it over.’ Now-a-days, people are ; 
garding with equanimity the poss 
of children escaping fever altogethe 
are not deterred in their efforts 


- 


were re-introduced it might ‘* ge 
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enervating air of prohibition’’ of the 
foulness which breeds fever. 

But prohibition is not at present con- 
templated, and life will still present 
sufficient temptations to allow each indi- 
vidual opportunities of developing his 
strength. EMMELINE Davy. 


Srr,—Mr. J. M. Gimson is not quite 
satisfied with statements made in a letter 
inserted in THe Inquirer of May 9. 
J, however, reaffirm them, and add that 
I was convinced “ lack of custom and the 
changed tone of the people” account 
for the decrease of saloons and demand for 
liquor. I have for many years been in 
pretty close touch with New England, 
where I have many friends and relatives, 
and I assert their sentiments with regard 
to saloon keepers, and what they sell, 
are entirely different from what are 
generally prevalent here and amongst the 
same class. But in working-class circles 
saloons are not favourite places of resort, 


-and men who wish the good opinion of 


their acquaintances do not visit them. 
The social customs of New England tell 
against saloon using. Character and con- 
duct open doors even for artisans and their 
families, and very desirable doors, too. 
Indulgence in the drink habit will keep 
thousands of doors shut. To be known 
as a visitor to saloons means ostracism, 
and not merely by church-going neighbours. 
Prohibition laws doubtless have tended 
to decrease drinking facilities, but it must 
not be forgotten, where these are enforced 
the majority approve their existence. 
Also, that habit becomes second nature, 
and the young who have grown up, and 
children who are now growing up, have 
been, and are, largely taught and influenced 
by women. It is no assumption that 
very few school teachers and mothers 
in New England but are strong believers 


in total abstinence from alechol in any 


form. The result of temperance teaching 
in the common schools by so many intelli- 
gent, earnest, and loving women, and the 
backing up their instruction has long had 
and will continue to have in the home 
and from devoted mothers, fully explain 
the changed tone of the people towards 
saloons and liquer in New England. I 
need not add, the churches generally 
co-operate, and vigorously, in this good 
work. And we may well believe, when the 
women of England are as alive to their 
duty and opportunity as their American 
sisters, I doubt not the closing up of public- 
houses and decrease of their customers 
will be as pleasing to Mr. Gimson as to 
Loughton, Essex. T. G. Rogers. 


i 


MR. ASQUITH’S OLD AGE PENSION 


SCHEME. 

Sir,—Your notes are nearly always 
suggestive and helpful to me, and in most 
cases, I have found myself in perfect 
accord with the opinions expressed. 


_ Therefore, I feel sorry to be at considerable 
_ variance with the expression of opinion on 


the above subject in your last week’s 
issue. 

Difficulties in dealing with this matter 
there are bound to be, but to me the fears 
spoken of seem groundless. Speaking 
from what I know of poor law and govern- 
ment officials, I think the matter of 


deception, if not of callousness, can be 
safely left in the hands of those who will 
have to investigate the circumstances of 
applicants for the pension. The hypothe- 
tical case put forward is surely very remote. 
But what about those whom the pension 
is specially designed to benefit ? Those 
who know anything of the working of the 
Poor Law need not to wait for any report 
to show how hardly that law presses upon 
the most deserving poor—so hard, indeed, 
that it brings despair. Think of those, 
and there are thousands of them, who have 
worked hard and faithfully all their lives 
for a pittance which has precluded any 
chance of saving against old age, and of 
the families they are connected with who 
would do anything they could to keep their 
aged relatives out of the workhouse, but 
their small earnings make it impossible. 
Five shillings a week will make this possi- 
ble. And what willit mean? More hope, 
more self-respect, more happiness of which 
none can know or understand, but those 
who become well acquainted with the aged 
and struggling poor. 

I feel profoundly thankful that this 
scheme has been initiated. Tentative 
and experimental doubtless it is, but I 
firmly believe that it will not only tend 
to give hope and relief to these aged poor, 
but will be found to give relief to the rate- 
payer. To me it seems the first step 
towards making our present Poor Law 
system obsolete. J. W. BisHop, 

Domestic Missionary, 
es 
BRITISH LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WOMEN. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me through 
your columns to make a general reply to 
the kind letters of comment and inquiry 
(too numerous to be answered individually) 
which I have received ? 

The idea in the minds of those of us who 
are trying to start this League is not to 
form new societies or to make more 
machinery ; it is to enlarge and link up 
the existing societies of our women all 
over the country. 

We feel that the freedom of our churches, 
of which we are justly proud, has its 
disadvantages in the tendency to make 
our strong churches a little self-centred 
and self-sufficient, and our weaker churches 
isolated and often discouraged. 

We think that much may be done to 
counteract this tendency if we can bring 
our women into closer touch, so that 
while in no way interfering with each 
other’s congregational work, they may 
strengthen that work by the sympathy 
and knowledge which contact with our 
fellow-workers always engenders. 

We believe that in the admirably 
managed and flourishing American organi- 
sation, the ‘‘ Women’s Alliance,’’ we have 
an example which we may imitate with 
advantage. 

One of the objections raised to our 
project is that it is only for women, and 
the objectors ‘* don’t like separate societies 
for women.’’ Nor do we in theory, but 
as a matter of fact we find that a great 
deal of the work of our churches is done 
by the women, and has in the nature of 
things to be done by them, while it is also 
a fact that wherever ‘the women of a 
church ‘‘ take hold,’’ they take very good 


_care that the men take hold too! 


We therefore ask the women of our 
churches earnestly to consider whether 
they will not only find help, but give help 
by affiliating their existing societies to 
this proposed central body, as branches of 
that body, though keeping their own 
separate names and methods as before ? 

Lastly, though we hope to work the 
League on very economical lines, it will 
need some funds. This matter and some 
other details of organisation will be con- 
sidered at the meeting to be held at Essex 
Hall on Thursday morning, June 11, at 
12 o’clock, when Lady Bowring will take 
the chair—to which meeting we hope as 
many people as possible will come and 
hear what we have to say for ourselves. 

Heten Brooxe Herrorp. 

May 26, 1908. 

ie NEE 
SEVENTEENTH UNIVERSAL PEACE 
CONGRESS. 

Smr,—Will you permit us to make an 
appeal, through your columns, on behalf of 
the seventeenth Universal Peace Congress, 
which is to meet again in London this 
summer, after an interval of eighteen 
years? The Congress, which meets an- 
nually and in various countries, is the 
largest assembly of the regular workers for 
peace, and members of organised Peace 
Societies, throughout the world. Its meet- 
ings have exercised a considerable influence 
in the direction of familiarising the public 
mind with the principles of international 
arbitration and law, and abating racial 
jealousies and animosities, and we antici- 
pate that the coming Congress will give a 
powerful stimulus to Peace-effort, both at 
home and abroad. 

The programme already undertaken will 
it is estimated, involve an expenditure of 
£2,000, of which only some £700 has 
already been either received or promised. 
For the remaining sum of £1,360 we 
appeal to the members of the public who 
desire to help forward the gocd work of 
international appeasement and fraternity, 
and to reciprocate the warm hospitality 
which has always been the rule when the 
Congress met abroad. The arrangements 
for Congress week (July 26 to August 1) 
include a sermon in Westminster Abbey 
by the Bishop of Hereford, a Christian 
Conference (July 27), a Meeting for Young 
People, a Queen’s Hall Demonstration (to 
be addressed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), a Teachers’ Conference, and a 
Labour Demonstration, in addition to the 
regular sittings of the Congress itself and 
the various customary festivities. 

The Congress has always been received 
with open-handed generosity in the various 
foreign countries in which it has assembled, 
and its mission has such a high claim 
upon our sympathies that we are con- 
cerned lest the means placed at our dis- 
posal should prove inadequate, and the 
programme of work have to be curtailed. 
Contributions, which are urgently needed. 
should be paid to the ‘‘ Peace Congress 
Fund,’’ and addressed to the Organising 
Secretary, Universal Peace Congress, 40, 
Outer Temple, Strand, London, W.C., 
from whom also explanatory papers may 
be obtained, 

CourRTNEY OF PENwitTH (President of 
the Congress). 

Avesury (Treasurer). 

H. 8, Perris (Organising Secretary), 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Sir,—May I, through your friendly 
columns, invite all who desire information 
on the following social questions :— 

Gambling, and the Regulation and Pre- 
vention of Vice ; 

National Health ; 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children ; 

Land and Housing Problems and Experi- 
mental Solutions ; 

Temperance ; 

Women Workers ; 

Conditions of Labour in Shops and 
Factories, and the law governing the same ; 
to communicate with me. 

A. H. Bias. 

Crohamhurst, A pproach-road, Margate. 

—— —————— 
A WARNING. 

Sir,—A man giving the name of Francis 
Cossins, and saying that he is related to 
an architect of that name in Birmingham, 
is counting on getting aid from ministers 
in his distress. He says he is a University 
man, and talks in a cultivated way. His 
knowledge of Unitarians in Birmingham is 
rainute and accurate. He is a fraud. 

Appison A. CHARLESWORTH. 

65, Whitehall Park. 


OBITUARY. 
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SAMUEL C. BURGESS. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Samuel C. Burgess, of Crawley, which took 
place last Sunday. Mr. Burgess was the 
eldest son of the late James Burgess, of 
Battle, and was born there in 1827. He 
was educated at Brighton, and then went 
into business with a younger brother at 
Hastings. While at Hastings he took an 
active part in starting Unitarian services, 
which were held for some time in a room 
at the Swan Hotel. He was occasionally 
called upon to conduct the services there 
and also at Battle, and was treasurer of 
the building fund when the Hastings 
Chapel was built. He was a trustee of 
both places. In 1854 he married at the 
New-road Chapel, Brighton, Miss M. A. 
Pollard. They were spared for many 
happy years of wedded life, and celebrated 
their golden wedding in 1904, with the 
congratulations of troops of friends. In 
1870 Mr. Burgess moved from Hastings 
to Crawley, over seven miles from 
Horsham, where the nearest Unitarian 
Church was situated. He at once entered 
into fellowship with the congregation 
there, driving over to service as often 
as opportunity allowed. Here, too, he 
sometimes occupied the pulpit, and, though 
increasiag age had prevented his attendance 
in recent years, yet he held the office of 
deacon up to the time of his death. In 
public and local affairs Mr. Burgess took a 
prominent part. He served for many 
years as Guardian, and then as District 
Councillor, and has been Chairman of the 
Parish Council since the death of the Rev. 
J. Barrett Lennard. Together with his 
wife, he took a large share in the work of 
starting the. Cottage Hospital. He was 
treasurer for the British Schools and the 
local branch of the Bible Society, The 
death of his wife in 1906 was a heavy loss, 
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but he went on manfully with his duties 
and attended to the manifold claims of 
his business up to two days before his 
death. Three sons and three daughters 
survivehim. The funeral was on Thursday 
at the Golders Green Crematorium, the 
Rev. J. J.’Marten officiating. 

eee 

Mr. JOHN HILTON, J.P. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
John Hilton, J.P., of Irk View, Rhodes, 
Middleton, Manchester, which took place 
on Friday, May 22, in his eighty-third 
year. Notwithstanding his advanced years 
the deceased enjoyed excellent health to 
within a few days of his death. Mr. 
Hilton was one of the founders and a 
trustee of the Unitarian Chapel in Mid- 
dleton in the year 1860, and for a long time 
took an active part as teacher in the 
Sunday School at a time when the three 
R’s were taught on the Sunday. Many 
can bear testimony to his zeal and earnest 
teaching. He has also been a member of 
the chapel committee through its whole 
period, and his sound advice was always 
acceptable. A Liberal in politics, he was 
one of the best known and most highly 
honoured of. the borough’s public men. 
He served as a commissioner in the old 
days, and on the town council when the 
Borough was incorporated. He was a 
pioneer of limited liability companies 
and a justice of the peace. The funeral, 
on Tuesday, May 26, at Middleton Ceme- 
tery, was a public one, headed by a number 
of the police force, the mayor (Councillor 
W. G. Townend, J.P.), the town clerk and 
borough magistrates, representatives from 
the Unitarian Chapel, eight of whom were 
bearers, the Liberal Club, the Rhodes Sub- 
scription Bowling Club, and the limited 
liability company of which he was a direc- 
tor. Marke of respect were shown all 
along the road. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. A. Pearson, of 


Oldham. 
i —— 


MR. HERBERT JAMES, OF 
ABERDARE, 
' Ir is with great regret we record the 
very sudden death of our young frend Mr. 
Herbert James, which took place on 
Wednesday, the 20th inst., at the early 
age of 29. He was one of the chief sup- 
porters of our little congregation at 
Clydach Vale, Rhondda Valley. He was 
anative of Aberdare. Brought up among 
the Congregationalists, he intended to 


become one of their ministers ; but during 


his studies, acting on the advice of his 
pastor, to think for himself, he was early 
beset by doubts, and after a long and 
painful travail he was born a few years 
ago into the Unitarian faith, of which he 
soon became an enlightened and enthusi- 
astic advocate. His health was not strong, 
probably having been impaired by his 
hard study and long-continued mental 
struggle with his doubts. He never gave 
up the idea of the ministry, but various 
obstacles delayed its realisation. He 
devoted himself heart and soul to the 
congregation at Clydach Vale, which he 


served as Sunday-school teacher and often 


as preacher. 

His seryiées were also much in request 
elsewhere, especially for our various vacant 
pulpits, where his cheerful, earnest spirit 


and great modesty always made him a 
very acceptable supply. 
his help when health and strength allowed. 


by the Rev. Rhoslwyn Davies, who had 
come downall the'wayfrom Manchester,and 
the Rev. --- Nicholas (B.), of Tonypandy, © 
a very intimate friend; and at the grave 
by the Revs. Sulgwyn Davies (C.), T. D. 
Rees (C.), R. J. Jones (U.), and Cynog — 
Williams (B.). 
members of various sections of the Christian 

Church so uniting to pay their tribute of 
respect to the memory of a good man. 


(U.), Park Davies (U.), Albert Evans, a 
student at the Carmarthen College. 
were many friends present from a distance, 
and several representatives of our two — 
churches in the Rhondda. a 


was held at the Old Meeting House, Aber- | 
dare, when the minister officiated and the 
organist played the Dead Marche = 


mother and his children our sincere sym- 
pathy and condolence. 


Edgar Paterson on May 16, at Florence, 
which we announced last week, deprives 


bers. Only last year Mr. Paterson retired 


May 30, 1908. 


He never refused 


The funeral took place on Saturday, 


and the gathering together of so large a 
concourse of people to pay their last 
tribute of respect and affection caused 
no little surprise to those who did not 
know our friend ; 
wealth nor position, but only that genuine 
love for others which appealed to people - 
and made them feel how he was ever eager ss 
‘ 
i 
= 


for he had neither 7 


to serye them and to make them and him- 
self truer and more devoted followers 
of the Master. The key-note of his life 
seems to be given in a letter from him, 
received by a student at the Presbyterian 
College, Carmarthen, on the very morning of 
his death—that his one great longing was _ . 
to lose himself in the service of Christ. 2 
It was a fine tribute his employer gave 
him—that he had neyer met and never 
expected to meet, a finer example of what 
a Christian ought to be. 


The service at the house was conducted 


It was pleasing to see ~ 


Other ministers present were : M: Evans _ 


There — 


On Sunday evening a memorial service _ 


4 - ian 
be iS 
re 


In conclusion, we offer the widowed — 


aa 
Mr. A. E. PATERSON. = 
THe sudden death of Mr. Alexander 


the congregation of Dunham-road, © 
trincham, of one of its most valued mem- 


from the office of secretary, after twenty 
five years of service, and he had been on — 
the committee for an even longer period, 
being chairman at the time of his deat 
His father, Dr. Alexander Paterson, 
Bowdon, served on that same commi > 
in the old days of the Shaw-lane Chapel, — 
nearly fifty years ago. Mr. Paterson’s — 
mother was a sister of the late Mr. W. H. — 
Herford and Dr. Brooke Herford. 
was born at Bowdon, April 7, 1852 
was thus only 56 when the sudden _ 
came tohim. Educated at King E 
School, Birmingham, and Owens’ Coll 
Manchester, he chose the law as his 
fession, and was articled to Mr. R. 
Darbishire in Manchester. There he 
tised as a solicitor since 1878 in 
ship with Mr. John Dendy, anc 
also in Altrincham. Mr. Pate 
for a considerable time honor: 
of the Manchester Incory 
Association, and two y 
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from the members a gift of plate in recog- 
‘nition of his valuable services, about the 
same time that he received from the Dun- 
ham-road congregation a similar token of 
their gratitude and high esteem. He was 
a keen politician, and long acted as agent 
for the Liberal candidate of his division. 
In Manchester he did good service for 
many years as a member, and subsequently 
as chairman of the Hospital Sunday Fund, 
and was for one or two years chairman of 
the Altrincham and District Provident 
Society, having for a long time served on 
the committee. He was also one of the 
governors of Altrincham Hospital. Five 
years ago he was appointed clerk to the 
Bowdon District Council. ‘‘ Mr. Pater- 
son,’ said the Altrincham and Bowdon 
Guardian, ‘‘ set before him a high ideal 
of citizenship, and on all sides his death 
will be sincerely and deeply deplored.’* 
Mr. and Mrs. Paterson were on a holiday 
in Italy, and it was while visiting the 
_ Uffizi Gallery in Florence, that the attack 
of heart failure occurred, from which he 
succumbed. The body was cremated at 
Florence, and on Saturday afternoon a 
memorial service was held inthe Dunham- 
road Chapel, at which the large and repre- 
sentative gathering of friends and members 
of public bodies showed in what high 
esteem Mr. Paterson was held. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. Dendy 
Agate, who spoke with much feeling in 
his address, and also in a memorial sermon 
on Sunday, of his friend and fellow worker 
ofsomany years. ‘‘ At the outset to-day,”’ 
said Mr. Agate at the first service, “‘ it is 
right that I should say to all that are here 
that he loved this place, and worshipped 
+ here with a regularity which betokened at 
ASS once the sincerity of his religious pro- 
ane fession, his loyalty to the Christian faith 
in which he had been nurtured, and his 
abiding sense of the value and brother- 
liness of united worship. It is not too 
much to say that those qualities in him, 
which we all-loved and honoured, which 
drew us to him in genuine regard 
and affection, were based on an inward 
- foundation of simple, unaffected, personal 
religion, a real love of whatsoever things 
were true and honest, just and pure, lovely 


ee and of good report. You who were brought 
a into close association with him in any 
a way in the ordinary concerns of daily 


life, or on the different fields of public 
service on which he bore so strenuous a 
_ part, have no need to wonder that he gained 
respect and confidence as he did.’” The 


utmost sympathy is felt for Mrs. Paterson 
aa and her children in their sorrowful bereave- 
os ment, 
a,* % 
on Do thou thy words, thy tones, thy looks 
es, control ! 
i Soft clay are these, yet they shall build thy 
* . soul, 

x F. Langbridge. 

ae - SET me some great task, ye gods! and I 


will show you my spirit. ‘* Not so,’” says 
the goad heaven; ‘‘ plod and plow.”’— 
ss Emerson. 
-—- Tp we want to illumine the dark places of 
earth, and make other lives brighter, then 
we must have plenty of sunshine in our own 
souls; and sunshine, too, of a particular 
-- gort—even the true light from heaven, the 
sunshine of God’s presence in our hearts.— 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——— ae 

In our first talk we tried to understand 
that though there are many things which 
our senses tell us of, things we can hear or 
see or feel, yet there are many other very 
real things which none of our senses tell us 
of—things we must know in quite a differ- 
ent way, that is, in our hearts or souls— 
such as love and sympathy and goodness. 

In our second talk we went a step further, 
and said that all these things which we 
know in our hearts come from God’s spirit 
speaking to our spirit. 

To-day I want you to feel that some 
people understand very little of what God’s 
spirit says to them, while other people 
understand a great deal more ; and that it 
is the people who understand most who are 
the best and noblest people, and are able to 
do things which help other people to be 
good and noble too. 

You know people may speak to you, and 
yet you may not understand. When I 
was a little girl, two little French girls, 
who were at school in the town, came 
to the dancing class I went to. In 
a few weeks one of the little girls died. I 
felt so sorry for her sister I longed to go and 
talk to her and comfort her, but she could 
not understand a word I said, nor could I 
understand what she said. I could only 
sit by her side and look at her, but perhaps 
she understood from that a little of what I 
would have saidifI could. Now that Iam 
older I can talk to French people and make 
them understand, because I have been 
taught. 

Itis not always because things are said in 
a different language that we do not under- 
stand them. I knewa little girl once who 
did not tell the truth. It was not that she 
was frightened and tried to hide up things, 
ag some children do; but she did not seem 
to understand that it was wrong to say the 
first thing which came into her head, 
whether it was true or not. Her mother 
was very grieved, and tried every way to 
make her understand, but for a long time 
without success. One day the key of the 
cupboard where the sugar and dessert were 
kept was lost. The little girl was asked 
had she taken it. She said no, but she 
had so often said no before when she had 
done things that she was not helieved. 
However, before long the key was found. 
The little girl had not taken it. Then she 
looked at her mother and said: ‘‘ There, 
mother, you see I do speak true.’’ She 
had learnt now what true meant, and after 
that she was a truthful girl. 

Do people sometimes say to you when 
you ask a question, ‘‘ You can’t under- 
stand that now, wait till you are older.”’ 
It is very aggravating to be spoken to like 
that, but if you will think a minute you will 
see that it is quite true. A tiny haby does 
not know nearly so much as you do; and 
if you try to make it play with your toys 
or join in your games it cannot do it; but 
long before itis old enough to go to school 
avd learn out of books, it has already learnt 
a great deal. It can walk and talk, and do 
many things with its hands, and join in 
many of the things you do, though not all. 
It has learnt other things too; that it 
cannot always have its own way, but must 
give up to a younger child; that it must 
not make a fuss if it is hurt, and that it 


| must be obedient. The little girl I told 


you of last time has learnt that she mus 
bear punishment when she has done wrong 
and she is only three. By and by, when 
she grows older, she will have to learn to 
be good herself without nurse punishing 
her. é 

We learn a great deal as we grow older 
by what happens to us in life, that is to 
say, what God sends to us to teach us to 
listen to His voice. 

When I was a girl at school my Grannie 
died, I was very fond of her, and it was 
a great trouble to me. I wanted to write 
quietly to my mother about it, so I took 
the ink up to my bedroom and put it on 
the chintz-covered ottoman and wrote 
there. When I had done I forgot the ink 
and left it there. I got a good scolding for 
spoiling the ottoman, and I thought it 
was very hard indeed that I should be 
scolded when I wasin trouble; but I learnt 
something by that day’s experience which 
all through my life I have never forgotten, 
and that is, that our own troubles must not 
make us selfish, and careless of other people 
and their things. 


Do you see what I mean? It is, that 


though people may not be doing what they 


feel to be wrong, yet when they have learnt 
better they do better. 

This is just as true of the history of the 
world as it is of a pérson’s life. 

We see this very clearly in the Bible. 
I expect most of you have learnt that the 
Bible is many books bound up together, 
and that these kooks were written at many 
different times, hundreds of years apart. 
The Bible tells us the history of the children 
of Israel, a nation who all alorg had the 
strong belief that they were God’s chosen 
people, but who only slowly, and little by 
little, grew to understand what God wanted 
them to do. At first they were surrounded 
by many enemies, and often had bloody 
fights with them, and they quite openly 
said: ‘‘ We must love our friends, but it 
is quite right to hate our enemies.’” When 
Jesus came he taught them that that was 
wrong—they should try to love their 
enemies too. Will you look up this in 
Matthew v. 43-46. Again, the old law 
was tit for tat. If anyone does harm to 
you it is only fair, they said, that you 
should do harm to them; but Jesus 
taught forgiveness of injuries, and now, I 
think, we can all feel how much nobler 
that is. 

Jesus was the one who, more than any 
other man who ever lived, heard and 
understood the voice of God ; and so it was 
that he was able to teach other people truths 
higher and better than they could see for 
themselves ; but when you come to learn 
more of the Bible you will see that this has 
always been the way. The prophets, such 
as Amos or Micah or Isaiah, were God’s 
spokesmen. They understood far better 
than other people what God meant, and 
they told others; and though very often 
the people were angry and would not 
listen, yet little by little they got to under- 
stand, and so the world has grown to be 
better. 

Next Sunday I want to tell you about 
some of these good men, and to show you 
that it was when they themselves under- 
stood that it was God who was speaking to 
them, that they had power to go and lead 
others, A. L. C, 
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LONDON, MAY 30, 1908. 


WILLKOMMEN ! 

Paz Mundi is the motto fitly chosen to 
mark the great purpose of the visit to 
London of representatives of the German 
Christian Churches, which began with the 
arrival of our guests on Wednesday 
evening, and concludes on Tuesday next. 
It is for Friendship pure and simple, and 
to make for the Peace of the World. This 
visit follows close upon that of the company 
of German Burgomasters, which was not 
the first of its kind, and in part coincides 
with the most welcome visit of the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. We may, 
perhaps, be inclined to wonder and regret 
that the Churches were not the first to 
move in this direction ; but, however that 
may be, we must unfeignedly rejoice in 
the fact that now they have moved, and, 
as must be gratefully acknowledged, at the 
instance of a member of the Society of 
Friends. It is in itself an achievement of 
no little moment that Mr. J. ALLEN 
Baker, M.P., the President of the Com- 
mittee of invitation, not only persuaded 
the Metropolitan Free Church Council to 
take the matter up, but secured the 
cordial adhesion of the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches, while the willing 
co-operation of such heretics as the Unit- 
arians has been frankly welcomed ; 
still further, that his eager initiative, in 
the true faith of Christian brotherhood, 
has had such happy result that the invita- 
tion to this visit has been accepted by 
some 140) guests, representing not only the 
State Churches of Protestant Germany, 
but the Catholics as well, and Dissenters 
of the Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, and 
other connections. To all alike we bid 
the heartiest welcome ! 

The programme includes a reception of 
our guests by the King at Buckingham 
Palace, and a visit to Windsor, lunch at 
the Mansion House on the invitation of 
the Lord Mayor, and a visit to the House 
of Commons, with tea on the Terrace, a 
garden party at Fulham on the invitation 
of the Bishop of London, and a visit to 
the University of Cambridge, in the 
invitation to which both the Divinity Pro- 
fessors and the Mayor have participated. 


and,. 


}factor in the world’s peace, Sir Jonn 


So far as possible, religious and ecclesias- 
tical differences are forgotten, but it was 
inevitable under present conditions that 
while a united service was held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, with Canon Scorr Hot- 
LAND as preacher, there should be Mass 
also in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster. On Sunday many of the 
visitors are to be present at various 
Nonconformist Churches in and about 
London, to present the greetings of the 
German Churches and to receive a response 
of weleome from the ministers of those 
churches, while in the afternoon Arch- 
deacon WILBERFORCE is to preach at a 
special united gervice in Westminster 
Abbey, and in the evening Dr. CAMPBELL 
More@an will be the preacher at a united 
service in the Westminster Congregational 
Chapel. The crowning occasion of the 
visit should be the great public meeting on 
Monday evening in the Albert Hall, when 
the appearance of representative men of all 
the churches on a common platform, and 
the support, as we trust, of all sections of 
the community, will demonstrate the fact 
that beneath all differences there is the 
one prevailing spirit, in the Christian 
prayer for peace. 

Among our visitors are men in the highest 
position both in the Lutheran and the 
Catholic Church, and a number of Univer- 
sity professors, as well as the general body 
of pastors and preachers. Among the 
Catholics are Mgr. Scuwarz of Minster 
and Mer. Dr. WrerrHMann of Freiburg ; 
among the Protestants His Excellency Dr. 
DryanpeEr, the Court preacher, of Berlin, 
General Superintendent Dr. Faber of 
Berlin, His Excellency Dr. von Stunt, 
formerly Cultus Minister, of Berlin, and 
many other distinguished men. Among 
the University Professors it is a special 
pleasure to welcome Dr. Rapz, of Marburg, 
editor of the Christliche Welt, whose 
address at the International Congress at 
Boston last year will be remembered ; 
Professor BAUMGARTEN, of Kiel, editor o 
the monthly Evangelische Fretheit and 
author among other works of an admir- 
able book on Carlyle and Goethe; and 
Professor VON SoDEN, of Berlin. Professor 
WEINEL, of Jena, to our great regret, was 
unable to accept the invitation to join the 
party. Among the pastors we note with 
special pleasure the names of Dr. Cari 
Mancuot, of Hamburg, who has teen for 
years a foreign correspondent of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association ; 
and of Dr. Grrotp, of Strassburg. 

The first words of welcome to our guests 
on Wednesday evening at the informal 
reception in De Keyser’s hotel were of hap- 
piest augury. Mr. ALLEN Baker said at 
once that it was a national welcome they 
offered to their Christian brethren, irre. 
spective of creed or sect. Ifthe Christianity 
of Germany and Britain could cordially 
unite, he added, it would become the greatest 
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BRUNNER, Prebendary RussELL W AxkE- 
FIELD (who spoke in German), and Dr. 
Anton MUtiter (who represented Arch- 
bishop Bourne, of Westminster) all joined 
in cordial expressions of welcome, to which 
Dr. Dryanper and Dr.W inter (on behalf of 
the Catholic guests)made eloquent response. 
Baron de Neurvittr, Mr. ALLEN BakEr’s 
friend and fellow worker in the cause of 
peace, also spoke with warm pleasure of 
that interchange of friendship. The invita- 
tion to this visit, Dr. DryAnDER said, 
had come as a surprise, but it had been 
eagerly welcomed. He rejoiced in such a 
recognition of the fundamental unity of 
the Christian faith. Among their com- 
pany were Protestants and Catholics, State 
Churchmen and Free Churchmen, but they 
were all one in the common Father. The 
burden of every speech was cordial] friend_ 
ship, in true brotherly feeling and inter- 
national peace. 


MINISTERS’ MEETING. ~* 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to say a5 
that the London Ministers very cordially __ 


invite their fellow-ministers who will be - 
attending the Whit meetings to a meeting 
to be held on Thursday, June 11, at 3.30, | 


Vig Say 


in the Council Room, Essex Hall. Pro- 
fessor Jacks will read a paper on ‘‘Some — 
Impossible Forms of Religious Liberty,’’ J 
to be followed by discussion. There will 
be tea at 5.20. ; am 
A. A. CHARLESWORTH, Piet 

Hon. See., 4 

London Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting. 

oh 

ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. to ‘ 
Sin,—May I through your columns so 
inform ministers, delegates, and others who = 


propose attending the Whit-week meetings 
in London that, beyond the numerous 
excursions arranged by the various rail- — 
ways, it has not been possible to make 
special arrangements for reduced fares. 

A large number of ministers and dele- 
gates of congregations have already inti- 
mated their intention of being present at 
the anniversary meetings, and tickets for  __ 
the Essex Hall lecture and the conversa- 
zione have been forwarded to them. 
Others may obtain tickets at Essex Hall as _ 
described in the advertisements. . “4 

There are this year a great many applica- | 
tions from ministers for hospitality, and I 
should be glad to hear of a few more people 
willing to entertain guests. Visitors from 
the country are advised to engage their — my 
rooms at hotels and boarding-houses _ 
beforehand, as London is very *e fall 7? 2 
just now, } 

W. CoPpeLAnpD Boxee . 

Essex Hall, London, May 27. 


To CorRESPONDENTS. — Comme 
tions have been received from 
lowing :— J. W. A., J. D., 
E. Gok. W. H..G.,..B: Tale 
M., 
M. 


SHEE 
a: 


than by reason. 


ae cannot but feel,’’ he wrote, 
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LITURGY AND OPEN SERVICE. 


Tue public worship of Almighty God is 
celebrated, in the main, under two forms— 
the liturgical and the open service. The 
Established Church, historically and essen- 
tially, has stood for the one, and Noncon- 
formity, hardly less decisively, for the 
other. In our small group of churches 
both orders are observed and loved. Dr. 
Sadler in his preface to the Ten Services 
suggests that our use of free prayer is 
**due to the necessity of our exclusion 
from the Episcopal Church rather than to 
internal conviction.’? Such a statement 
must be strictly limited in its application. 
Religious liberty, Scriptural Christianity, 
and Unitarian doctrine have been no 
exclusive product of the State Church. We 
are the offspring of Presbyterians and 
Churchmen, but also of Independents, 
Baptists, Methodists, Barkerites, and what 
not. Yet, save in Iveland, one system of 
government prevails amongst us. Our 
churches are independent, proudly and 
even aggressively independent. Hence a 
certain indisposition on the part of con- 
gregations to consider the rationale of 
religious worship. The cultivation, too, 
of the rational rather than the emotional 
type of religion in our churches, which, a 
priori, should lead to discriminative use of 
forms and hymnals, acts, for the most 
part, in quite the contrary direction. The 
truth is, we are moved, within the sphere 
of the spiritual, more readily by feeling 
A people of liberal 
profession and conservative practice, glory- 
Ing in an independence which is almost 
isolation, of all sects in Christendom, we 
enjoy the most extraordinary diversity of 
service and ritual. Certainly, it may be 
said that the form of prayer is a matter 
indifferent, since it is always. strictly 
subordinate to the sermon. It is a propo- 
sition at least agreeable to the vanity of 
the minister. Dr. Forsyth, in his American 
lectures, opens with the startling statement 
that ‘‘ with its preaching, Christianity 
stands or falls.’? I think this declaration 
may properly be regarded as a hyperbolical 
introduction to a course of lectures on 
preaching. It is credibly reported, indeed, 
that in certain fashionable Anglican 
churches in London a considerable part of 
the congregation melts away when prayers 
are over, in order to escape the tedium of 
the sermon. A writer in The Manchester 
Guardian accepts Dr. Forsyth’s remark as 
applicable to the Free Churches—by which 
he means the Evangelical Churches. 

In one sense the only Free Churches in 
the country, we have never so completely 
given ourselves into the hands of the 
preacher, for better or for worse, as our 
Nonconformist friends. Theophilus Lind- 
sey, who opened the first Unitarian chapel 
in this country, did not abandon the 
service-book of the Established Church, 
but revised it on the basis of the previous 
revision of Samuel Clarke. This service- 
book was, in the words of Alex. Gordon, 
th» pivot of Lindsey’s plan.” His devotion 
t> a liturgical service was equalled by that 
of another distinguished convert to Unit- 


-arianim. Father Suffield, when about to 


enter our horsehold of faith, in a letter to 
Martineuu, criticised what seemed to be 


cur accepted mode of public worship. “‘I 
“that a 
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printed form is needed, which should 
combine real piety with absence of historic 
and ecclesiastic dogmas.’’? Martineau re- 
assured him. ‘‘ Your preference for a 
printed Form of Prayer,’’ he replied, ‘‘ is 
now largely shared by our Liberal Noncon- 
formist congregations.’’ With the same 
truth he might have said,‘*Your preference 
for a printed Form of Prayer is highly 
offensive to many of our Liberal Noncon- 
formist congregations.’’ 

Are the two positions herein indicated to 
be for ever in conflict ? What can be urged 
in support of a Liturgy and Free Prayer 
respectively ? Answers can only follow 
when we have determined and discussed 
the true ‘‘notes’’ of public worship. 
These I take to be universality and spon- 
taneity. ‘‘ The life of religion,’’ as Father 
Tyrrell says, ‘‘ of communion with the 
Power that makes for righteousness in 
man, with God as revealed in men singly 
and collectively—this life obviously needs 
for its perfect development a society in 
which all men should be united.’’? With- 
out universality, how shall the sense of 
human kinship be kindled? Bereft of 
spontaneity, how shall our cffering be 
made in spirit and in truth? Spiritual 
power is generated by contact of soul with 
soul, and public worship is more than 
private devotion ; it is not an unveiling of 
what is profoundly personal, but the 
collective act of those who rejoice in a 
fellowship and fraternal relationship that 
spring from a common dependence upon 
the Divine. The spontaneous expression 
of individual emotion on the part of the 
preacher is dearly purchased if it involve 
the sacrifice of the consciousness by the 
congregation of the natural and universal 
character of aspiration. Does the mind of 
the man in the pew always apprehend the 
words of the man in the pulpit, or the 
heart of the one lightly assimilate an 
alien and may be passing feeling of the 
other? I dare not answer in the affirma- 
tive. But the general confession of faith, 
though it be the outcome of a consensus 
of religious conviction and embody a wide 
range of sentiment, is, it may be urged, 
little more than a perfunctory recital. 
Men may give utterance to truths mighty 
enough to raise the dead, without a 
moment’s serious reflection. A certain 
esthetic sensation derivable from the 
sound rather than the sense of the words 
spoken has a soothing and soporific effect. 
Men will repeat the prayers of the Episco- 
pal service as they read the works of John 
Ruskin, without much real respect for 
what is written. Canon Cremer, recently 
extenuating an interruption in the Christ- 
mas service at the Manchester Cathedral, 
said, ‘‘ The state of mind out of which it 
arose is one that I know well. One feels 
at times as if anything would be welcome 
that would wake people up from the sleep 
of self-satisfied apathy. In the liturgical 
worship of the National Church especially 
we need every expedient that common sense 
can suggest for brightening and enlivening 
the peaceful monotony of our beautiful 
services. Indeed, the cultivation of pro- 
priety and uniformity in worship leads, in 
the course of time, to a sort of hyper- 
esthesia that feels the displacement of a 
syllable almost like a jarring blow.’ 
The penetrating power of a personality is 
required to stimulate the soul, and grip the 


attention of the hearer. An extempor- 
aneous appeal, if there be no let or hin- 
drance, may work two effects, freshening 
the forces of the minister and inducing a 
sense of the sanctity of the service, whilst 
it entagonises the tendency towards 
mechanical repetition. Phrases from a 
prayer will sometimes take root in the 
heart when the sermon has utterly failed 
to arrest attention. Every set form of 
words, it must be admitted, has its draw- 
backs. The proposition in geometry may 
serve to develop the powers of reason or 
merely provide an exercise for the memory. 
The alternative embraced is decided by no 
single factor. Mental capacity, strength of 
purpose, and the ability of the teacher 
combine to further the process of ratiocina- 
tion or give play to the power of retentive- 
ness. But observe, retentiveness is not 
hostile to ratiocination. To reason and 
to remember are both necessary tuto 
intellectual salvation. Turn now to con- 
sider the compass of thought and feeling 
which public prayer should cover. In all 
such prayer there should be, first, Adora- 
tion, or recognition of the grace and glory 
of God, followed by Thanksgiving, or 
acknowledgment of His goodness. This 
goodness throws into the strongest light 
our own, sinfulness. Hence there is Peni- 
tence, and, springing from this, Resolution. 
Then comes Petition, or the voicing of our 
common needs, accompanied by Inter- 
cession, or a pleading for others; and, 
finally, as we are in communion with our 
Father, the whole is bound together by 
Submission. Is any one man, twice at 
least every Sunday, “‘ sufficient for these 
things’’? ? I do not presume to make 
answer for others; I can only speak for 
myself. I cannot say that even once [ 
have prayed ‘‘ with the spirit and with 
the understanding ’’ so as to satisfy my 
own conception of the character and 
purpose of prayer. More than once, for 
reasons I do not need to name, I have 
cffered extemporaneous prayer which has 
been more mechanical and perfunctory 
than any prayer which I have read in a 
liturgical service. Further, the Free Prayer 
is commonly dominated and inspired by 
one, or it may be two, of these half-dozen 
essentials of public prayer. The minister 
offers prayer once, customarily half-way 
through the service ; or, if he speak twice, 
the first prayer is an invocation, expressive 
of adoration alone, and is always sub- 
sidiary to the second prayer. The Liturgy 
provides for prayers at regular intervals 
throughout the service, some offered by 
the minister alone and responded to by the 
congregation, others by minister and 
congregation together. Each prayer strikes 
some note of its own, and, as the collection 
of prayers is, or should be, broken up by 
lessons, hymn, and anthem, the attention 
is caught and directed afresh, in a way 
which is impossible in a long extempor- 
aneous prayer, even if that seek to embrace 
every aspect of devotion already sum- 
marised. The primary reason for the 
superiority of Liturgical over Free Prayer 
in the expression of thought and emotion 
is to be found in their different time rela- 
tions. The one is nourished on the past, and 
breathes the inspiration of centuries of 
piety; the other is topical, embodying 
rather passing than permanent states of 
mind and heart, True, we are children of 
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to-day, with our own trials and tempta- 
tions, many of them arising out of modern 
conditions of life and work, withal, we are 
still men, even as our fathers were, and 
facing many of the same sins and sorrows 
as they mct in their day and generation. 
The English Prayer Book can no more be 
read by a thoughtful man without some 
collect or prayer answering an inward voice 
than the Confessions of St. Augustine with- 
out some joyous or painful note being wrung 
out of him by its marvellous cadences 
of spiritual harmony. To emphasise the 
passing to the exclusion of the permanent 
is to miss the meaning of the race memory, 
and the aid to the highest life which it 
providentially affords. To quote an Ameri- 
can writer on the Prayer Book: ‘‘ The 
Anglican Church retained what Christian 
piety had accumulated during the Christian 
ages in the line of devotion and in the 
Christian ordering of time, and in the 
esthetic and impressive arrangement of 
its worship. Cranmer was able and glad 
to discern in the religious consciousness of 
the past whatever bound it to the present 
or to the future.’’? This is not to say that 
the Book of Common Prayer needs now no 
revision. Within the Episcopal Church 
that need is most keenly felt. Canon 
Becching, writing in The Church Cuarterly 
for October, from ‘‘ the plain man’s 
point of view,’’ argues his case with 
conspicuous skill. ‘‘ The plain man ex- 
presses himself dissatisfied with the use of 
certain passages of Scripture in the Service 
as inconsistent with Cranmer’s principle 
that the selected passages should tend to 
edification.’? He lays down a principle of 
wide application in any choice of form of 
service. ‘‘It concerns the learned that 
in this matter of Church Service they 
should consult the spiritual needs of the 
simple, and it no less concerns the simple 
that they should respect the intellectual 
conscience of the learned.’’ One result of 
reviewing the claims of liturgical and open 
services is to bring to light the merits and 
defects of both. The one is, in a sense, 
complementary to the other. To rely 
upon one to the exclusion of the other is 
to sacrifice the advantages with which our 
historical associations have endowed us— 
more than that, it is to neglect the plain 
psychological facts of our nature. The 
soul is reached through the organs of the 
body, not through one alone,- and the 
increasing decoration of Nonconformist 
Churches, together with their cultivation 
of the musical sense, constitute an im- 
portant recognition of that fact. What 
form, then, must our liturgy take ? Upon 
what principle should it be constructed % 
How should it stand related to past ex- 
perience and present needs ? Such ques- 
tions must be deferred to a second article. 
Herpert McLAcuian. 


‘| No man or woman of the humblest sort 
ean really be strong, gentle, pure, and 
good without the world being better for it, 
without somebody being helped and com- 
forted by the yery existence of that good- 
ness.—Phillips Brooks. 

Tue full soul finds at once relief and 
strength in sympathy. This is especially 
true in religion, the most social of all our 
sentiments, the only universal bond on 
earth. In this law of our nature the 
Christian church had its origin.—Channing. 


THE INQUIRER. 


A UNITARIAN’S THOUGHT OF GOD. 

Tur following, from the sermon preached 
in the Unitarian Church, Wakefield-street, 
Adelaide, on Sunday morning, March 29, will 
give an idea of the teaching of the Rev. 
Wilfred Harris, M.A., late of Bolton, 
Lancashire, who has just been mducted 


into the ministry of the Wakefield- 
street congregation. The text was: ‘‘ God 
that giveth the increase.’? It is not 


possible (said Mr. Hurris), as concerning 
our Unitarian thought of God, to attempt 
to give even one thousandth part of all 
that the thought of God suggests to a 
thinking man. I have, therefore, chosen 
just one thought of God—a ‘thought 
specially helpful, perhaps, to the small 
and possibly often discouraged workers 
in the cause of a more liberal religious 
life—a thought of faith in God as growing 
from small beginnings to great issues ; 
just this, that it is in His power to give the 
increase. As God makes plants and trees 
to grow and the figtree and the vine to 
bear fruit, so also there is in the infinite 
resources of the Divine nature the power 
to make the human soul grow and increase 
in faith and hepe and love, and joy and 
righteousness of life. From small begin- 
nings our religious faith may grow to be a 
great power. I therefore make a special 
appeal on behalf of the Unitarian faith 
to all who find themselves no longer 
able to hold the popular orthodox belief, 
and yet feel there must surely be some 
other and trucr form of religious faith, 
and who are earnestly sceking to find 
it. To all such I appeal to attend this 
chuich and hear set forth Sunday by 
Sunday an explanation of the Christian 
religion that will, I believe, be as new and 
startling in many ways as it will also be 
ancient and familiar in others. For, what- 
ever else men may dispute about, all will 
surely be agreed that those who hold the 
popular religion, the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity, and who worship Jesus, hold 
a form of religion which is neither ancient 
nor modern, but medieval. The worship 
of Jesus may be well classed with the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary as a temporary 
and passing phase. It is a religious experi- 
ment, and is already past its prime. The 
orthodox faith is not an ancient faith. It 
has not had a long history, and cannot 
appeal to the old prophets or to the Bible. 
The Athanasian Creed was unknown to 
Jesus of Nazareth; the Articles of the 
Church of Encland were never signed by 
any one of the twelve Apostles; the in- 
fallibility of the Pope was not emphasised 
by Isaiah, was not believed in by Moses, 
not heard of by Abraham. The doctrine 
of the Trinity has not educated the 
greatest of our religious teachers. Abra- 
ham was not taught it; Moses was 
not brought up upon it; the prayers and 
praises of the Book of Psalms owe nothing 
of their religious fervour to it. Isaiah 
and the prophets inspired the world by an 
entirely different ‘teaching. Jesus of 
Nazareth did not begin the Sermon on the 
Mount with an exhortation to the multi- 
tude to fall down and worship himself, 
neither did he go on to say, ‘*‘ After this 
manner pray ye :—-‘ O Trinity which art in 
heaven, forgive us cur trespasses, for the 
sake of ‘my blocd that shall be shed on the 
Cross.’’? In one word, the orthodox 


} teachings are utterly foreign to the religion 
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of the Bible. Jesus teaches the worship 
of one God. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel; the 
Lord our God is one Lord.’? And he does 
not say, ‘‘ After ae manner pray ye :— ‘ 
‘O Jesus, save us, ’or ‘O Jesus, hallowed 
be thy name.’ ?? Do not lay upon Jesus 
any blame for this terrible idolatry which 
has set him in the place of his Father, and 
made a man instead of God to be the 
object of popular worship in Australia 
to-day. Most people who go to church go 
there to worship Jesus. I beseech you to 
remember that Jesus urged men rather to — 
have faith in God—“ Him only shalt thou 
serve.’ I plead in a great cause. I ask you 
to remember that J esus bade all men wor- 
ship the Father. 
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‘ After this manner 
therefore pray ye, ‘ Our Father which art fs. 
in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name.?”7? 
I pray you to give me a hearing in your yam 
city. I come to plead on behalf of Jesus, — 
whom ye also have crucified and have nailed 
him to a tree, to wooden dogmas that are — 
but the traditions of men; to an awful — 
crucifixion upon which J esus, the greatest 
Teacher of a reasonable and true the 
life, has hung and been crucified the 

hundreds of years. I would that in #1 
new land Jesus might be taken down fr 
this cross, not to be buried in a tomb 
forgetfulness of his gospel, but t 
restored to life as the teacher of fai 
God. I would that men in Anstey to 


himeett. 
on the Mount. 
pray to your Father which seeth in 
Forgive as you would be forgiven, 
your enemies, amend your lives, mak 
your custom, as it was the custom of Jes 
to go to the house of worship on- 
Sabbath day. Think not to say ‘* Lo 
Lord,’’ to Jesus; but, like the Prodi 
Son, to leave a far country and 
husks that do not satisfy, ‘and arise ai 
return to your Father. I call aloud 

all wanderers from God’s fold, to the 108e 
whose faith in God is no greater th 
grain of mustard seed, and to those who 
have no faith left. For a erain of faith is 
a grain of seed, and they that have 

their seed have lost it awhile. Ye 


again. Despair not. ; 
fall as rain, there, where the 
seed fell, the green leaves shall 
For men drop their faith in God as a SOV 
drops his seed in a field, and go away a 
sleep and wake and forget, and yet, | 
the seed has been growing in 
The husks of doctrine have decaye 


harvest time their faith in God is: 
to them a hundredfold. “Have > 
soil. Haye faith in God that Sah 


Mr. W. R. Perks contends that 
by the standards which would 


by the number of their adherents 
contributions, by their St 
work, by the conspicuous § r 
missions, by their grip o 
their attendances at the 
the Wesleyans ha 
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HOURS OF BEAUTY. 


THE hours of beauty are the hours which 
we spend with Nature and our dreams. 
They are not as frequent as the hours of 
anxiety, for life is a serious business. But 
when they do come, they bring with them 
unimaginable joy, which seems to compen- 
sate, while it lasts, for all the ills we have 
been called upon to endure, and leaves 
a freshness and fragrance in life that will 
be felt in the dark times advancing like 
the scent of new-mown hay in a stifling 
slum. 

These fairy visitants await us in many 
places, and sometimes surprise us where 
we least expected to find them. If we 
think we must go to the Italian Lakes in 
search of the ecstasy which they bring, 
we shall be disappointed when we get 
there. 

Indeed, one is not astonished to hear cer- 
tain people declare that ‘‘ foreign scenery 
is overrated,’’ because they seek to find 
in it what they will never behold, since 
they have so often overlooked it near their 

own door. Beauty has a different face in 

every land, but she is an eternal wanderer 
and anative of nocountry. You are just as 
likely to catch her smile in a crowded 
London street, where she lingers lovingly 
by the flower-girl’s basket, as in the heights 
above Fiesole. Whistler learnt some of 
her choicest secrets on the Embankment 
at Chelsea ; Turner read them in the sun- 
smitten fogs that wreathed the dome of 
St. Paul’s. And many have communed 
with her in some old, disused churchyard, 
where sparrows chirp blithely as they 
sprinkle themselves with water from the 
drinking-fountain, under the walls of 
warehouses a stone’s-throw from Cheap- 
side. 

But, away from the din of the market- 
places of the world, a balm is found for 
tired hearts and brains that adds a deeper 
enchantment to these wonderful hours. 
It is more restful to look over the wealds 
of Sussex from a breezy height among the 
South Downs, than even to watch the 

-barges, black against a flaming sunset, 
from Blackfriars Bridge. The Seine, in 
spite of the sparkle in its shining depths as 
it glides under the Pont Neuf, is bluer and 
more limpid where it meanders through 
peaceful meadows towards the towers of 
ancient Rouen. . City roofs seem to exhale 
an atmosphere of excitement and trouble 
born of the cares which harass the teeming 
multitudes they shelter, and ‘‘ the world 
is too much with us’’ when we can hear 
the roar of traffic continually. Men, 
therefore, must leave the noisy streets 
behind if they would speak heart to heart 
with Nature, and feel their sanity restored 
as only the breath of the sea, or the 
woods, or the moorland, can restore it. 


-‘Inallof us, as a matter of fact, the primal 


instinct is still strong that allies us to 
- the brown earth and makes us yearn for 
the ripple of sunlit waters against our 
tired limbs when we are wearied with long 
For this reason the hours of beauty, 
so recuperative in their effect, are to be 
treasured. Vigour, as well as delight, 
flows from them. Assuredly they do not 


_ impoyerish the mind hke some of the 


- 


strange performances which go by the 
name of ‘‘ amusements,’’ although they 
encourage one to dream, But dreaming 
s part of the glory of life, and one is bold 
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to affirm that the best work of the human 
intellect is done by those who know how 
to let their spirits loose in the proper 
season. 

At all events, the man who prides himself 
on taking a strictly materialistic view of 
things may be perfectly sure Nature will 
not trouble him with her tenderest con- 
fidences. What message has the boom of 
the surf for one to whom the unpastured 
sea is but so many million tons of water ? 
And what will the coming of spring convey 
to him who sees all the splendours of 
heaven and earth with the eye of a company- 
promoter, anxious to plant an advertise- 
ment-board in every field of buttercups ? 
Dreams, nevertheless, as the poet knows 
them, reveal the soul that hides behind 
facts. And he is our truest helper who 
can make us realise, by any means what- 
ever, that flowers and leaves are not like 
so many quaintly cut bits of paper, stained 
with various pigments, but living, breath- 
ing things, for ever miraculously renewed 
by the dayspring from on high, and worth 
more, in the computation of the world’s 
treasures, that all the gold in its coffers. 
Think of clouds and their waxing and 
waning in depths of blue air; of waves 
with their mysterious curves and shimmer 
of emerald; of grass that follows the 
line of the hills hke a garment of silk; 
of lakes that give back the beauty of 
woodlands creeping to their borders in 
unearthly reflections that a breath might 
dispel; of the burning loveliness of roses 
seen through a summer shower; of the 
moon’s pure radiance on the moorland tarn ; 
of the sun’s passionate glow in the heart 
of the ripening corn; and all speech will 
seem poor to express that sense of a spirit 
‘“ deeply interfused ’’ with all that sur- 
rounds us which is so real to mystics and 
to thinkers. Science cannot rob us of 
the visions which these things make 
apparent. Rather it opens out fresh fields 
for the imagination to roam in, widening 
the boundaries of the universe, until we 
are lost in mazes of unknown planets, and 
evolving worlds. Keats grew indignant 
when the rainbow was analysed, and put 
‘* in the dull catalogue of common things.”’ 
But we know quite well that the sevenfold 
are is just as exquisite and full of mystery 
to us to-day as it ever was when people 
knew nothing more about it than a Bible 
legend could tell them. To label and 
classify things is not to explain them 
entirely, and books on botany do not reveal 
the secret process by which sunshime and 


‘dewdrops and clay are transmuted into 


roses and lilies. The greatal chemist may 
permit us to watch his hand at work, but 
we are not yet able to discover the source 
of the life of flowers which He produces 
ceaselessly. Only the visionaries appre- 
hend that, and dimly, in their hours of 
beauty. 

What it all comes to, then, is this :—That, 
as there is more in life than the mere 
hewing, and delving, and selling, and buying 
which seem to be regarded by many as 
ends worthy in themselves, we must lay 
ourselves open to the ministrations of lovely 
things whenever the opportunity occurs, 
if we would be more than mere drudges in 
a universe which is filled with splendour, 
Only in proportion to the childlike sim- 
plicity with which we do this, can we hope 
to be guided in our efforts to lift the burden, 
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under which humanity staggers. For the 
gospel of beauty is the gospel of goodwill 
to all; and from Christ downwards, every 
genuine reformer, filled with the love of 


mankind, has sought inspiration and 
courage for fresh endeavours amid the 


quiet hills or by murmuring waters, where 
the peace which passes understanding 
abides for ever. Laura Ackroyp. 


A HYMNIST ON HYMNS. 

Tue Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, who 
himself ranks as one of the chief of modern 
hymn-writers of the Liberal Faith, has 
given during the present term a course of 
ten public lectures on “ Church Hymnody ” 
in the chapel of Divinity Hall in Harvard 
University. The lectures, which were on 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, began on 
April 28. The Thursday lecture, May 14, 
was on ‘Charles Wesley and his School,’’ 
followed by lectures on ‘‘ English Hymnody 
in the Nineteenth Century,’’ and 
‘“ American Church Hymnody.’’? The 
final lectures were May 26, ‘‘ The New Era 
in Hymn-Books,’’ and May 28, ‘‘ Require- 
ments of a Good Hymn.’’ We wish that 
it might be possible for us some day to 
hear these lectures in this country also. 

It will be of interest to many of our 
readers to see the syllabus especially of 
the three last lectures, as follows :— 
American Church Hymmnody : — Karly 
Colonial usage, brought from across the 
sea. The famous ‘‘ Bay Psalm Book’’ 
of 1640. Revision by Thomas Prince 
(1758), probably first inclusion (in America) 
of hymns other than metrical versions of 
Seripture. The reign of Watts, and 
““ Watts and Select Hymns.’’ Jeremy 
Bellnap’s hymn-book, 1795. Authorised 
Psalms and Hymns of the Connecticut 
Association, of the American Presbyterian 
and the Dutch Reformed Church (1800- 
13). Beginning of our native hymnody 
and its development to the present day. 
The New Era in Hymn-Books : — The 
waning supremacy of Watts, Wesley, 
Doddridge, &c. Change of emphasis in 
Religion ; the new Earth. New voicings 
of thought and faith arising from the 
larger interpretation of Nature and appre- 
ciation of this present life. Individual 
editing and that by denominatioral com- 
mittees. The alteration of hymns, pro 
and con. Requirements of a Good Hymn :— 
«The distinction *twixt singing and preach- 
ing.’ Adequacy of theme. Lyric flow and 
poetic touch. Unity and climax. Sim- 
plicity. Tllustrations of excellence and of 
defect in those respects. Special hymns ; 
why so often inferior? The hymn a reli- 
gious poem, but not every religious poem 
a hymn. Tests for church use. Hymn 
values lie in (1) the expression of thought 
touched with emotion, and also (2) in 
the power of awakening noble feeling and 
thought. The latter widens the field of 
selection. 


Tr is only a narrow interpretation of the 
word ‘‘Prayer’’ to confine it to the 
approach of the soul to God in petition or 
supplication. God is our Friend; and 
that would be poor friendship in which 
the intercourse was confined to asking on 
the one side and granting on the other.— 


R, A, Armstrong. 
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THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


A GENERAL outline of the work of the 
Mission for the present season has already 
appeared, with a list of the missioners and 
of the places to be visited. By deciding 
to open the Mission in the middle of May 
a full gain of six weeks’ work has been 
secured, as compared with last year, when 
the tours only started at the beginning of 
June. The weather also has been much 
more favourable, and a series of meetings 
has already been held which equals the 
best of 1907. In the Manchester district 
especially the services have been very 
largely attended, and the London meetings 
have not come far behind. The South 
Wales Mission has also started well, and it 
looks as though only Scotland had suftered 
anything from the unfavourable weather. 
Brief notes from each district will, as far as 
possible, appear in our columns each 
week, bringing the record down to the 
preceding Sunday. The Scotch notes will 
be separately contributed by Rev. E. T. 
Russell, while in this notice particulars of 
the other meetings will be given, and also 
the general statistics of the combined 
Mission. 

Lonpon AND District Tour (Lay 
Missioner, Mr. Herbert K. Broadhead).— 
Owing to an unexpected throat trouble, 
the Rey. Charles Roper, of Kilburn, 
Chairman of the Home Mission Committee 
of the British and Foreign Association, was 
unable to fulfil his promise to take the 
first week’s meetings in Kent. This was a 
most unfortunate circumstance, in view of 
the fact that the lay missioner had little 
experience of the Unitarianism of the 
district, and was looking forward to much 
helpful intercourse with Mr. Roper. His 
place was, however, supplied at short 
notice by London ministers, and none of 
the meetings were lost, except the first, 
and that was owing to other circumstances. 
The meetings at Bromley, where the van 
had been in winter quarters, were followed 
by others at Bexley Heath, and on the 
23rd inst. the van came to Erith. During 
the first week the following ministers took 
part in the Mission :—Revs. E. 8. Hicks, 
W.G. Tarrant, W. E. Williams, W. W. C. 
Pope, W. H. Rose, A. Hurn, and Mr. H. 
G. Chancellor. For the second week Rev. 
William C. Hall, of Smallheath, was the 
missioner, and he will be succeeded on the 
28th by Rev. H. Rawlings, who takes the 
services at Romford and Ilford. Mr. Hall 
writes of the Bexley Heath meetings: 
‘The attendances steadily increased ; 
not only so, but they distinctly improved 
in character, and our final was a fine one. 

Gradually. we won our crowds, 
and more than one person testified to the 
helpfulness of our word.’’ 

MancuestER District (Lay Missioner, 
Mr. Bertram Talbot).—It was decided that 
while the van was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city the meetings 
should be conducted by the local ministers, 
and the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, as the oldest 
and most widely respected of our leaders, 
was invited to come over and say the 
first word of the Mission. It was almost 
too much to expect, and Mr. Steinthal had 
to decline, but friends of the Mission will 
be glad to read his word of helpful reply : 
** It would have been a real pleasure if I 
could say ‘ Yes’ to your request, but I 
cannot. When I sit at ease by the fire in 


my study, I feel fit for anything, but when 
I undertake even as small a bit of work as 
I did on Friday, I have to pay for it and 
make others pay with me. I dare 
not risk so long a ride as it would be to 
Blackley, and still less dare I risk the 
excitement which taking part in any 
service would cause. So I can only wish 
your opening gathering may bring a 
blessing on all who take part in it, and may 
be directed by God’s own Spirit into the 
promotion of His kingdom of Love and 
Peace.’’ We are grateful for his message, 
and wish for nothing better than that this 
word may be regarded as the key-note of 
the Mission in its summer’s work. Rev. 
J. KH. Manning, of the Home Missionary 
College, came over for the opening meeting 
at Blackley, but the rain fell in torrents, 
and the proceedings had to be abandoned. 
Next night the weather was all that could 
be desired, and a good start was made 
with a fine address by the Rev. W. L. 
Schroeder, of Sale. The Blackley friends 
rallied, they sought out means of minis- 
tering to the comfort of the missioners, 
they gave good orders for books, they did 
not forget the collections, they found 
soloists, and the Rev. W. Holmshaw and his 
wife entertained the speakers, and helped 
with some of the matters which required 
attention in the equipping of the van. 
After the first night the crowds began to 
come, and nearly a thousand were present 
on two occasions. Mr. Holmshaw presided 
at most of the meetings, and the following 
also took part: Revs. J. E. Manning, H. 
Dawtrey, B. C. Constable, H. McLachlan, 
W. Griffiths, and F. Wood. The van 
moved to Stockport on the 21st, having 
been horsed there free of charge by the 
Blackley friends. The Rev. B. C. Con- 
stable presided at all the meetings, and 
the visiting ministers were the Revs. H. 
Mclachlan, C. Peach, A. R. Andreea, W. 
Holmshaw, and H. E. Dowson. Principal 
Gordon, who had been announced, was 
unable to be present. The Armoury 
Square, in Stockport, where the meetings 
were held, was the scene of some ani- 
mated proceedings on the last night of 
the Mission. The anti-socialists and the 
Suffragettes were also holding meetings, 
and several thousands of people were 
about. Both the political platforms were 
‘* rushed,’’ and for a time the van was in 
imminent danger of being run down by 
the lurry of the Unionists, which was 
pulled about by the crowd. It can be 
understood that under such circumstances 
the holding of a religious service was 
attended with some difficulty, but Mr. 
Dowson contrived to make himself heard, 
and later, when the political gatherings 
broke up, the attendance was very large, 
énd Mr. Holmshaw and Mr. Constable had 
an attentive hearing. The Stockport choir 
helped with solos and anthems, and the 
van was moved to Macclesfield on Tuesday 
morning free of expense. The van is due 
at Congleton to-day (Saturday), and will 
then remain in the Potteries until the 
end of June. 

Soutu-Easr Watss (Lay Missioner, Mr. 
Arthur Barnes).—The Mission started at 
Newport on Thursday, the 21st inst., so 
that there is only the record of four 
meetings.’ These have been conducted by 
the Rev. H. D. Roberts, of Liverpool, 
with the assistance of the Rey. A. Golland 


Men see but the shadows ila fs 


and some of the local friends as chairmen. 
There are good accounts to hand, and the 
meetings have been successful, with some 
opposition, which, however, has been 
effectively dealt with. The van is now at 
Cardiff. 
Deraits or THE MeEtTINGs. 

Lonpon District.—Bromley, May 15 
to 17; two meetings; attendance, 350. 
Bexley Heath, May “18 to 22 ; five meet- 
ings; attendance, 1,470. Erith, May 23 
and 24; two meetings; attendance, 500. 

Mancuester District.—Blackley, May 
15 to 20; six meetings ; attendance, 3,250. 
Stockport, May 21 to 24; four meetings ; 
attendance, 1,450. 

Sourn Waxgs Disrrict.—Newport, May 


21 to 24; four meetings; attendance, 
1,950. < 
Giascow Disrrict.—Shettleston, May > 
21 to 24; four meetings ; attendance, 560. 
Torats —May 15 to 24, twenty-seven 
meetings, attendance 9,530 ; average, 303, 
THos. P. SPEDDING, - a 2} 


Missionary Agent. 

The Scottish van left its winter quarters | 
in Glasgow on Thursday, May 21. Its — 
first stopping-place was Shettleston, where — 
it is to stay for a week, When we arrived 
we found an encampment of gypsies on. 
the land where our van was to put u . We 
soon got quite friendly with all the mem- 
bers of the travelling tribe. There was a 
new-born baby in one of the tents and, at — 
the earnest request of the gipsy mother, 
I christened the little fellow on Friday. 
This is the first christening I have ever — 
had in a gipsy’s tent. J have accepted an 
invitation to take tea with the gipsies in 
that tent on Tuesday. I find them a most 
intelligent and interesting people. - 

Our meeting on Thursday was neither 
large nor long. We began about 7.30, feari 
that rain would soon fall, and at 8 a terrib 
downpour came on which forced us"! 
cease speaking. We had good meetings « 
Friday and Saturday. On Sunday, ho 
ever, we began too soon, and the crowd d 
not oather until I had been speaking f a 
30 minutes. The van will proceed to 
Baillieston, Coatbridge, Airdrie, Bathgate, 
Linlithgow, Falkirk, Larbert, Bonnybridge, 
Stirling, Alloa, Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy, — 
and then on to Dundee. We are expec’ ng 
some tough work, as we shall not meet — 
with any organised body of Unitarians — 
until we reach Kirkealdy. At Larb 
however, there is a small Universa’ 
church, and the congregation has invit 
me to take a service for them each Sund 
I am in their locality. . 
E. T. Rvsseut, 


Sune doeth little kindnesses, ; 
Which most leave undone, or despi 
For naught that sets one’s heart at 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteeméd in her ii 

es ‘Lo 


the curtains now and then, 
an odd word at times. 
conscience are the sole ae 
Tyrrell, 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


= tei ses 
[Notices and Reports for this Departmen 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 
—~e—— 


Blackfriars Mission: Appeal.—Sir,—May 
I again, as in former years, trespass on your 
space, to remind those of your readers who are 
interested in the work of the Blackfriars 
Mirsion, that the funds of the Country Cottage 
need replenishing? The house on Mitcham 
Common was re-opened on May 15, and there 
is every prospect of as successful a season as 
last year, when, in spite of bad weather, 130 
people from the Blackfriars district thoroughly 
enjoyed one or two weeks in the country. 
Contributions will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by yours truly, Sarah E Mar- 
tineau, hon. treasurer, 122, King’s-avenue, 
Clapham-park, S.W. 

Bolton: Halliwell-road.—The school ser- 
mons were preached on Sunday, May 17, by the 
Rey. John Evans, of Rochdale. In addition to 
the scholars’ hymns, very sweetly sung by the 
younger children, anthems and solos were 
rendered by the choir with the valued assist- 
ance of Miss Florence Barneo (contralto), and 
Mr. Fred Partington (tenor), members of the 
Bentley Quartet. The services were well at- 
tended, and the collections (including a special 
contribution from the scholars of £7 5s.) 
amounted to £24 5s. 

Cardiff.—On Sunday afternoon, May 24, 
a large congregation gathered at the West 
Grove Unitarian Church, when a memorial 
service was held and a tablet unveiled to the 
memory of the late George Carslake Thompson, 
one of the founders of the church, who died 
March 30, 1906, in his 63rd year. The whole of 
the members of the Thompson family were 
present, and representatives of the Unitarian 
cause from Newport, Aberdare, Pontypridd, and 
other places connected with the South-East 
Wales Unitarian Society, of which Mr. Carslake 
Thompson was a prominent member. Many 
other friends were also present. The opening 
service was conducted by the Rey. F. B. Mott, 
minister of the church, and the tablet was 
unyeiled by the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, of 
Oxford, who delivered a most touching address 
on the many characteristics and personal excel- 


_lences of his old friend and fellow student, George 


Carslake Thompson. He was an outdoor man, 
Dr. Odgers said, a lover of nature, a climber, a 
walker, attached to nature, and a student of her 
ways. He was not content to run out for an 
hour to look at Nature. Many of his greatest 
pleasures were found in simple ways, with 
plants and flowers, and on the hills. He was a 
man of broad outlook, of great liberality in 
thought, and he combined with his breadth the 
warmth of the enthusiast, which made him a 
devoted friend and a loyal supporter of any 
cause he espoused. The younger members of 
the congregation could scarcely realise what the 
empty seat in the church he served and founded 
meant to those who had grown up with him in 
the cause, and who had lost an encouraging 
friend and fellow-worshipper. The tablet, which 
is of coloured marble and alabaster, with design 
in glass mosaics, is decorated with the wild rose. 
Mr. Carslake Thompson’s favourite flower. The 
inscription concludes by recording that the tablet 
‘*is dedicated by sorrowing fellow-worshippers 
in grateful recognition of a life-long service to 
the cause of liberal religion.” Mr. T. Yates, 
the chairman of the Memorial Committee, spoke 
tenderly of the memory of Mr. Carslake 
‘Thompson, and formally handed over the tablet 
to the trustees. Mr. H. Woolcott Thompson 
thanked the subscribers on behalf of the trustees 
of the church for the beautiful gift to the 
memory of his brother, and to the church. He 
also thanked them on behalf of the family, who 
were very much touched by the spontaneous- 
ness of the action of the congregat'‘on. 


-. Gateshead.—The eighth anniversary of the 


opening of Unity Church was celebrated on 
Sunday, May 24, when the Rev. William 


__ Rosling, of Broadway Avenue Church, Bradford, 
conducted the services morning and evening. 
- In the morning his subject was “The Church 


Worth Supporting,” and in the evening ** Does 
the Cross Save?” Both discourses were full of 


inspiration, and were listened to with rapt at- 


ntion by the large congregation. On the 
ynday evening following, the annual soirée 
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was held, the chair being occupied by Mr. 
Charles Carter, supported by Sir J. Baxter Ellis. 
Revs. W. Rosling of Bradford, Alfred Hall of 
Newcastle, and William Lindsay of Sunderland, 
Alderman R. Affleck, and Councillor Robert 
Elliott of Gateshead. A number of friends 
from the Newcastle, Byker, South Shields, and 
Sunderland churches joined the Gateshead 
friends in their time of rejoicing. The ad- 
dresses given were of an encouraging and in- 
spiring nature, especially to the members of the 
Gateshead church, who are at present without 
a minister. During the evening excellent music 
was provided by Mrs. Williamson, Mrs. Robson, 
Messrs. Winter and Smith of the Church of 
Divine Unity, Newcastle. The visit of Mr. 
Rosling has provided the church with one of the 
most successful of its anniversaries, out of which 
much spiritual good has undoubtedly arisen. 

The Liverpool Sunday School Society. — 
The annual meeting and soiree were held in the 
Hope-street Church Hall on Thursday evening, 
May 21, when there was a large gathering of 
teachers and friends. The Council’s report, 
read by the secretary, showed a total of 1,775 
scholars and 12] teachersin the twelve affiliated 
schools ; the meetings held during the year had 
been well attended, and had proved very suc- 
cessful. In January the Society celebrated its 
jubilee, and in February a meeting of the 
Sunday School Association was held. The 
president (Rev. J. Morley Mills) gave a most 
interesting account of his visits to the schools 
during the year ; he has not, as is usual, taken 
note of the class teaching so much as a general 
view of the schools; he was permitted to 
address the scholars, and afterwards held a 
conference with the teachers. He thought more 
attention might be given to the devotional ser- 
vices, at the opening and closing of school, and 
in many cases the sessions were too long, though 
excellent work was being done. Among the 
suggestions put forth at the various teachers’ 
conierences were the interchange of superinten- 
dents and teachers, combined services for the 
schools in one district, such as was organised 
during the visit of the 8.8. Association; also 
combined treats, as a means of creating more 
fraternal relations between the schools, and so 
strengthening our ranks. Mrs. Roberts, Miss 
Melly, Mrs. Haigh, Mr. Renshaw, Mr. Hughes, 
and the Revs. T. Lloyd Jones and J. L. Haigh 
took part in the discussion which followed. 

London: Bermondsey.,—The annual meet- 
ing was held on Thursday, May 21. It should 
have been in January, but the illness of Mr. G. 
Callow, the hon. secretary, necessitated its 
postponement. Mr. John Harrison was expected 
to take the chair, but was unavoidably detained 
in Paris. The Rey. T. E. M. Edwards kindly 
filled his place. Thesecretary’s report was good 
and encouraging, and he was also able as trea- 
surer to say that an increase of £8 had been 
made upon the previous year. The chairman, 
in commenting on the report, expressed the 
pleasure he felt at seeing Mr, Callow in his place 
again, and then proceeded with a few words of 
sympathy and encouragement to the congrega- 
tion. The following resolution was moved by 
Mr. Crocker and seconded by Mr. 8. Marks, 
“That the best thanks of the congregation be 
accorded to (1) the London and Provincial 
Assembly for its past assistance. (2) Mr. John 
Harrison for :his personal interest and assist 
ance, and (3) Rey. Jesse Hipperson for the 
faithful discharge of his duties during the past 
year.’ Mr, Hipperson, in acknowledging the reso- 
lution, gave some particulars of the work of the 
church, The average attendance at divine 
service for the year ending Dec., 1907, was 75; 
the Sunday-school 80; while the League of 
Comrades, Juvenile Club, and Dramatic Club 
had been well attended. Contributions to the 
church funds from the Saturday concerts, and 
Dramatic Club had covered the cost of lighting 
the church required by the various institutions 
during the winter. Commenting upon their 
present position, he saw no grounds for despond- 
ency, and appealed for continued support of the 
work, 

Midland Sunday School Association.— 
The second quarterly meeting was held on 
Saturday, May 16, at Oldbury. The Rev, J. 
Worsley Austin presided, Representatives were 
present from Birmingham Old Meeting, Church 
of Messiah, Newhall Hill, Hurst-street, Fazeley- 
street, Emall Heath, West Bromwich, Oldbury. 
Arrangements were made for the Annual Town 
Hall service to be held on Sunday, July 19. A 
report was presented of the Thousand Shilling 
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Fund, and it was announced that some 328 
shillings had been contributed, mainly by 
Sunday-school teachers. The committee were 
requested to consider an appeal to be made to 
the Unitarian public of the Midlands to assist 
with the completion of the fund. The question 
of the formation of Teachers’? Preparation 
Classes was fully discussed. The meeting was 
finally unanimous that the first thing to be done 
was to arrange for a course of addresses by some 
competent teacher on ‘‘The Principles of Teach- 
ing.’ After tea a paper was read Mr. R. A 
Clarke on ‘‘Some light for Teachers from the 
mind of France.” After quoting passages from 
Condorcet, Montaigne, and Rousseau, Mr, Clarke 
said the first lesson to be learned was that we must 
not interfere with mental freedom for the purpose 
of making church members, The child belongs 
to the world which is greater than any sect. 
Regarding order in our schools, Mr. Clarke 
suggested that in some schools there was too 
much marble majesty. ‘‘ Excellent order, says 
the visitor, is maintained in this school,’’? but 
some of our wise Frenchmen would ask whether 
you are keeping order at the expense of cheer- 
fulness, freedom, and that affectionate vivacity, 
which rightly used would be so potent in 
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the direction of character. A good hint 
for teachers anxious to succeed was that 
they should proceed by the path of sym- 


pathy rather than subjection. The place of 
poetry in education was commended. Referring 
to Joseph De Maistre, he said he might have 
done without Racine, and we can educate our 
children without Wordsworth or Shakespeare, 
but who having the opportunity would not 
enrich education with such wealth? In the 
discussion which followed, exception was taken 
to the benefits of the teachings of the French 
school of negative philosophy. Many of the 
teachers found that the natural vivacity of the 
scholars needed no repression. Much could be 
argued for the disciplinarian methods of our 
English teaching. One minister was a confirmed 
doctrinaire. He believed in teaching the children 
what he had found to be true for himself. Mr. 
Clarke was thanked very heartily for his paper, 
and the meeting concluded with hymn and 
benediction. 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—The Spring Confer- 
ence of the above Association was held on 
Monday, May 18, in Unity Church, Darlington. 
Spring Conference services were conducted in 
Unity Church on the previous Sunday by the 
Rev. W. H. Lambelle, of Middlesbrough, the 
President of the Association, who preached two 
admirable sermons to good congregations. The 
Conference opened its proceedings on Monday 
afternoon. The chair was taken by the Presi- 
dent, who said that the Conference was founded 
in May, 1894, at his suggestion, when he was 
the missionary agent of the Association. Tho 
annual meeting of the Association was always 
held at Newcastle in October, and the Spring 
Conference was established in order that the 
Tees-side Churches should have an opportunity 
of being visited in turn by the Association. A 
comprehensive paper on ‘‘An Ideal Church”’ 
was read by the Rey. Alfred Hall, maintaining 
the ideal of the institutional church, but in- 
sisting on the vital importance of the devotional 
side of the church also, to give impulse, power, 
and true spirit to the activities undertaken. 
He advocated the establishment of Church 
Councils for the discussion of social questions, 
and for devising the means of forwarding 
reforms within aad without the church. A dis- 
cussion followed, opened by Mr. Tremain in a 
suggestive speech, and continued by Revs. W. 
Lindsay, A. G. Peaston, Miss Lucas, Mr. G. G. 
Armstrong, and Rey. W. H. Lambelle. Mr. Hall 
was cordially thanked for his stimulating paper. 
Miss. A. A. Lucas moved, and Mrs. G. G. 
Armstrong seconded, a_ resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, emphatically con- 
demning the practice of vivisection, and 
calling upon the Government to abolish it 
entirely, ‘‘believing that the acquisition 
of knowledge is lawful only if the method 
thereof be in harmony with the principles of 
religion and morality, and that the pursuit of 
physical well-being must not be permitted to 
over-ride the higher interests of humanity,’’ 
Mr. G. G. Armstrong moved a_ resolution 
recoguising the enormous advantages which 
would follow a settlement of the education 
controversy on lines acceptable to all parties, 
and earnestly approving the expressed desire 
of the Government to secure such a settle- 
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ment. The meeting considered that essential 
conditions of such a_ settlement were the 
establishment of complete public control over 
schools maintained from public funds, and the 
abolition of all religious tests in the appoint- 
ment of the teachers in such schools. This 
was seconded by the Rev, 8S. 8. Brettell, and 
agreed to unanimously. A rider was then 
added on the initiative of Rey. A. Hall (there 
being four dissentients), expressing the opinion 
that the only practicable and permanent solu- 
tion meeting the conditions named was the 
exclusion of all definite religious teaching from 
these schools. Miss Lucas proposed, and Rey. 
W. Lindsay seconded a resolution in hearty 
support of the Licensing Bill. The conference 
was of opinion that further provision should 
be made for the more efficient control of clubs. 
The resolution was passed unanimously. Tea 
followed in the Temperance Institute. The 
evening meeting was presided over by the 
President, and addresses were delivered by 
Mr. Lambelle, Rey. A. Hall, Mr. G. G. Arm- 
strong, Rev. W. Lindsay, and Rev. 
Brettell. Solos were sung. Mr. John Harrison, 
of London, who had promised to attend as 
a deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, was unfortunately pre- 
vented from being present. 

Scarborough (Farewell).—The Rey. Ottwell 
Binns concluded seven years of ministry at the 
Westborough Church, and preached his farewell 
sermons last Sunday, prior to his removal to 
Ainsworth. On the previous Friday evening a 
farewell party was held. After tea Mr. G. H. 
Hariing, chairman of the congregaticn, presided, 
and expressed their regret at losing Mr. and 
Mrs. Binns. Mr. Thomas Kettle, the secretary, 
said that taken all round, the seven years of 
Mr. Binns’ pastorate had been the most ‘uccess- 
ful pericd in the history of the church. The 
chairman then presented Mr. Binns with a cheque 
as a farewell gift from the congregation. In 
responding, Mr. Binns gratefully acknowledged 
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the gift, and the great kindness he had received 


from the members of the congregation while in } 


Scarborough. He also spoke with pleasure of 
the friendship he had enjoyed with those 
belonging to other churches in the town. The 
Rey. A. G. Rogers, D.D., of the South Cliff 
Congregational Church, who had left his own 
annual meeting to be present at that farewell, 
made a very sympathetic speech, and as one 
brought up in Lancashire, said that Mr. Binns was 
going to a warm-hearted people, and concluded 
with some earnest words to the congregation, 
and good wishes both to them and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Binns. The Rev J. Jones Vaughan, another Con- 
gregational minister, also spoke as a friend and 
near neighbour, and pleaded earnestly fora spirit 
of greater freedom and honesty. Other members 
of the congregation, and the Rev. W. Rodger 
Smyth, also spoke, and in conclusion Mr. Binns 
thanked the Sunday school teachers for their 
help in the good work. On Sunday afternoon, 
Mr. Binns was the recipient of a gift of books 
and a photograph of the church from the Sun- 
day school teachers and scholars. On Monday, 
he and Mrs. Binns left for Ainsworth, 

Sheffield: Uppertierpe.—A very succcss- 
ful bazaar has just been held herein aid of 
the land purchase scheme. It was opened on 
the first day by Sir W. B. Bowing, Bart., Liver- 
pool, President. of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and on the second day 
by a number of little children, who presented 
purses to Mrs. R. Stevenson, The amount 
realised was about £160, which will enable 
the committee to pay the deficit on the 
land and also the expenses of transfer, &c. 
Entertainments of various kinds were provided, 
and all passed off exceedingly well. Channing 
Hall was lent for the occasion by Upper Chapel 
trustees. Mr. Andrew King, secretary, was 
presented with a pair of pictures at the close of 
the bazaar in recognition of his services as 
secretary. 

South Cheshire District Association of 
Sunday Schools and Congregations.—The 
eighteenth annuat meeting was held at the Old 
Meeting House, Newcastle-under-Lyme, on Satur- 
day, May 16; the President, Mr. T. H. Hill. in 
the chair. There was a good attendance of 
representatives from the Chester, Crewe, Nant- 
wich, Newcastle, and Shrewsbury congregations 
and schools. A satisfactory report was presented 
by the Rev. H. Fisher Short, hon. sec., and 
adopted. The Rey. George Pegler was elected 
president, and the secretary was re-elected. It 
was decided to hold the autumnal meeting at 
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Nantwich, and the next annual meeting at 
Shrewsbury. It was also finally arranged to 
hold a musical festival, under the conductorship 
of the Rev. D. Jenkin Evans, at Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel, Chester, on Wednesday, June 24. The 
question of Mission Work at Wrexham, in the 
Potteries, and the Associated Churches, was dis- 
cussed, and the executive committee were 
instructed to deal with the matter at their next 
meeting. At the close, the following resolution, 
moved by the Rev. J. C. Street, was carried 
unanimously :—‘‘ That we thank the Govern- 
ment for their bold and statesmanlike Licensing 
Bill which deals so wisely with the terrible liquor 
traffic, and pledge ourselves as individuals and as 
an association to do all in our power to strengthen 
the hands of the Prime Minister in carrying it 
into law.’? Divine service was conducted by the 
Rev. J. Morley Mills, who delivereda stimulating 
sermon on “The Modern Discovery of the Child.” 
After tea a conference was held, at which Mr. 
Arthur Orrell introduced the subject, ‘‘ The 
Cultivation of the Devotional Spirit in cur 
Scholars.”? A very interesting discussion followed, 
in which Miss Gittins,Mrs. Hill, Messrs. Hill, Boot, 
Smith, Mansell and Cooper, and Revs. J. C. 
Street, D. Jenkin Evans, J. Morley Mills, G. 
Pegler, and H. Fisher Short took part. 

Swinton.—On Sunday, May 17, the jubilee 
of the dedication of the chapel for public wor- 
ship by the late Rev. William Gaskell, was cele- 
brated by services conducted in the morning by 
the Rev. W. McMullan, the present minister, and 
in the evening by the Rev. Jchn Moore, of 
Hindley, a former minister, whose first charge 
was at Swinten. ‘‘Our Inheritance,’ was the 
title of his address, and he paid a fine tribute to 
the pioneers, whose efforts led to the building 
of that chapel. The Sunday school sermons 
were preached recently by the Rev. W. McMullan, 
an address to parents, teachers and friends being 
given in the afternoon by the Rev. H. Dawtrey, 
of Higher Broughton. In the evening the chapel 
was crowded. 
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SUNDAY, May 31. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. ARTHUR HuRN; 
7, F. K. Fregston. Anniversary Services. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Kev. Jussm HirpEx- 
SON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Coprnanp Bowre. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Enoaar Darryn: 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Frurston; 6.30, Rev. A. 
Hurn. Halt-yearly collections. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
6.30, Rev. H. Woops PeExzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiiyas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rossiyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. 
R. W. PErrinceEr. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-stroet, 1] and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. HANKINSON. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHaArurs 

Roper, B.A. ; 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W.C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Horps. % ; 

Mansford-stiéet Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coopmr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rey. J. Hivrer- 
son ; 6.30, Mr. W. Piaaorr. a 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 
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Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 “ 
and 7, Rey. Frtix Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHALL; 7, Mr. EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. ; 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. J. Toye; 
6.30, Mr. D. Detra Evans. cre 

Sydenham, School of Art, Venner-road, 7, Mr. aie 
R. BarRTRAM. , 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11 and 7, Rey. 
W. E. Wituiams, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 1! and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MumMrRY. 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. D. R. Daviks. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
J. M. McDows tu. 

Biacxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. RoBERtT McoGsxE. mi 

BiackPoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, — 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurkNEMoUTH, Unitarian Church, 


West Hill- _ 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. eae 
BRIcHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrresttEy PRIME. Ser 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, — 
Rev. Grorck STREET. ai’ 
CanTrRBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, , 
Rey. J. H. Smiru. Pe ee 
CursTEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 12 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenxrn Evans. a * 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, A 5 
. and 6.30, Rey. C. ARTHUR GINEVER, B.A. 
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Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. 
Vance, B.D. : 
Guitprorp, Ward-street Church, North-stree 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Grornam WARD. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8S. Burrows. . ee 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthin 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Manren. 
Whitsunday Anniversary. June 7th. Preacher, 
Rey. J. Pace Hoprs. Luncheon, Is. Tea, 
6d., provided in the schcolroom. Visitors 
cordially invited. 
Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. 
MoLacutan, M.A., B.D. : 
Leicestrer, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.3¢ 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. y ; 
Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 an 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. a 
Liverpoon, Hopes-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. J. A. Pearson. aes 
Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, I] and 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. =! hai 
Marpsron#, Unitarian Church, Earl-streot, Il and — 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, - 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. E. Parry. 
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Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M° 
LIVENS. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, 
J. E. Op@ers, D.D. 

PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, ll and 6.45, 
Rey. JAmrEs Bourton, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Scarporoves, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. H. Srrnet, B,A. 

Sevenoaks, Besseli’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 

SHEFTIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. J. 
JENKINS. 

SipmovutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witt1am Aqar. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Raostwyn Davies, of Rawtenstall. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TunsrivGr WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


Rev. 
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Hamspura, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse. 11, Rev. 
GARDNER PRESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


CarPetown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. RamspEN Ba.m- 
FORTH. 


BIRTHS. 

Penton.— On May 2, at 2, Cambridge-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, N.W., the wife of Edward 
Penton, jun., of a son. 

PeppER.—On May 22, at 20a, Cheyne-walk, 

_ Chelsea, S.W., the wife of John Pedder, 


of a son. 
DEATHS. 
at The Square, 
Crawley, Sassex, Samuel Collier Burgess, 
aged 80. 
Russpty Scotr.—On May 27, at Darent 
Hulme, Shoreham, Kent, in his 71st year. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
ea 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

ee ole ee pagenene ss four amie = 
ply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoe: 
Dinited. Witton, Birmingham, ; 


ADY SUPERINTENDENT wanted, 
Two Evenings a week during the winter, 
for Club Werk, in connection with the 
apply 
by letter, to Miss Busu, 1, Gordon-square, 
London, W.C. 


2 and 4. Wxperienced, strong. 
given, genoral kept, good outings. Age not 
under 25. Wages, £18.—Apply, Mrs. Eriru, 
7, Meresby-road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


ANTED, an_ experienced Lady 
Nurse, for Boy 3}, Girl 11 months. 


Help 


Wages, £35. Nurserymaid kept.—Apply Mrs. 


Bk Brae, The Elms, Edgbaston. 


W ANTED in July, lady as Companion 
and Honsekeeper. Age about 35.— 


‘ re Address (giving full particulars), Miss Peprer- | 


corn, 64, Breakspears-road, Brockley, S.E. 


SEFUL COMPANION desires re- 

' engagement. Capable of undertaking 
Housekeeper and management of servants if 
required. Needlework; light gardening if 

‘ H. H., 65, Frant-road, Tunbridge 
ells. 


NGSWOOD CHAPEL, Hollywood. 


vacant shortly. The Committee are prepared 


to entertain applications, which should be sent 
tothe" Warden,” 


arden,” Mr. I. Howarp THORNTON, 
ood, Birmingham, — 


The Pulpit of this Chapel will fa!l 
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Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 60 roomeg. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Dlustrated 
Tarif.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnery P. Porter. 


ReneS a eee kee ee ee ee 
ESWICK.—Furnished House to be 

} Let. Dining, drawing,3 bedrooms (4 
beds). Bath, h. & c., gas cooker. Near 
Station. River and mountain views. £2 10s 
weckly. Aug.and Sept. £3 3s—Miss NEWLING 
Pentwyn Cottage. ! , 
APART- 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hiazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


AMPSTEAD.—House to be Let, Fur- 
nished, from May, for six months or less. 
Very sunny. Near chapel; Heath ; and Tube 
station. 3 sitting rooms, 4 bed rooms and dress- 
ing room, workshop, bathroom h. & ¢— 
Apply Z., clo Potters, Rosslyn Hill, Hamp 
stead. Tel. 1962 P.O. ‘ 
OSCASTLE (North Cornwall).—To 
Let, Furnished House, without atten- 
dance, joining farmhouse. Five bedrooms, one 
sitting-room, kitchen, &c. Nearly 800 ft. 
above sea. Magnificent view of Atlantic and 
Sea Coast. Half a mile from LBoscactle. 
Terms moderate.—Apply, Rev. J. WALTER 
Cock, 56, Glencoe-road, Sheffield. 


IX-ROOMED FURNISHED COT- 

TAGE to Let at Garden City, from June 

1, for some months. Good garden and bath, 

hot and cold.—Apply Mrs. KrrKMAN GRAY, 

The White Cottage, Norton Way S., Garden 
City, Herts. : 


HARMING HOLIDAY BUNGA- 
LOW (5 bedrooms) in depths of country, 
surrounded by woods and close to sea, to Let 
Furnished,June and July onty.—Apply to Miss 
W. Ropiyson, Mertou-park, 8.W. 


ADY offers share of Furnished Flat 
near Hampstead Heath and Tube to a 
lady. Board-residenca under £1 a week.— 
Apply, Miss Exsam, 3, Eldon-road, Hampstead, 
London. 


Schools, etc, 


————_»-— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOCL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicuaatse, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress; Miss 
Lit1an Taupot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. &peciaitermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply to the HEAD Misrress. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
CHOOL FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. [Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, umnsectarian education, without 
break, fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical develop- 
ment, Delicate boys properly cared for. 
Principal—J, H. N. Stephenson, M.A. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, Souriuprort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Biligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


IVINGTON CHAPEL.—The Annual 
Sunday School Sermons will be preached 

on Sunday, May 3i, at 3 and 6.30 p.m., by the 
Rev. Chas. Travers, of Preston. Tea for 
visitors and friends between services, 6d, cach, 


Tea at 4o0’clock. All are heartily invited. 
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PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 


HE MANAGERS of the PRESBYTERIAN FUND 
give notice that they are prepared to award the 
following Scholarships, tenable from October, 1908. 

ONE UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £50 per annum, tenable for two or three years at 
any recognised University College in the United King- 

om, 

ONE GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP of £40 
per annuin for three years, tenable at Oarmarthen 
Presbyterian College for the B.D, Course of the Uni- 
versity of Wales. 

For full particulars and forms of application apply 
to G. HAROLD CLENNELL, Esq., 6, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION & UNITARIAN 
WORKERS’ UNION. 


ANRUAL PUBLIC MEETING. 


Essex Hall, Essex Sireet, W.C. 
On THURSDAY, JUNE 1th 
TWO O'CLOCK. 

MISS TAGART in the @hair, 


SUPPORTED BY— 
Lady Ta.uor, Mrs. Tucker, Mrs. Hopason 
Prart, Mr. Goacuer, of Coalville; Rev. R. 
H. Lamsiey, Mr, R. Newe tu. 


BAZAAR, 


UNITY CHURGH SOUTH SHIELDS: 
Wovember 25th, 1968, 


Funds are urgently required to retain the 
service cf a Minister, 

Treasurer :—MR. T. F. BOLAM, 32, Marine Approach 

South Shields, who will be pleased to receive and 

acknowledge any assistance. 

Minister — Rev. WM. LINDSAY. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Rev. Jas. Siaw Browy, Bethlehem 

Unitarian Church, has changed his address 

from 115, Thistlemount-terrace, Waterfort, to 

The Mansion House, Newchurch-in-Rossen- 
dale, Lanes. 


PLENDID ~ QUALITY WHITE 
CALICO 2/6 the dozen yards, delivered 
free. Other qualities, 3,6 and 4/- dozen yards. 
Fine Mull for“ baby’s” wear, 5/- for 10 yards. 
Also Longcloth, Cambric, Nainsook, Twill, 
six yards 2/6. Save middleman’s renta!s and 
also the profits, by dealing with us direct, 
getting better qualities into the bargain. 
Patterns post free. Money back failing your 


complete satisfaction.— WA1ERBOK MANv- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 30, Prircess-street, 
Manchester. 


ADIES REQUIRING EXCELLENT 

LACE TRIMMINGS,Torchon and Fancy 
Laces almost half shop prices, should order 
from M. Manson & Co., 1, Church-gate, 
Nottingham. Our 1/- post free Sample Parcel 
(fine Valenciennes Laces, assorted widths, 
long lengths, this season’s productions), brings 
exceptional orders. Satistaction guaranteed. 


RISH LINEN PILLOW CASKS, 1/6. 
Snowy Damask Table Cloths, 63 in, 
square, 2/11. Do. Supper Cloths, 36in. rquare, 
2/4. Genuine hargaius. List of others free, 
—Horron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


9 HAVE YOU SEEN the new Scotch 
© Wincey “Zepueta,” Fashionable zephyr- 
like fabric for SuMMER Buouses, CHILDREN’S 
Frocks, &e.? Delightfully cool and comfort- 
able ; washable and unshrnnkable; resembles 
woollen taffeta; cuts economically, wears 
astonishingly ; twenty shades and stripes. 
Parrerns Frer.—I. P, Puayroor, 47, 
Bridge-strect Row, Chester. 


“MAE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Manchester, 


me : a) Soa 
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THE INQUIRER. 


British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association 


Anniversary Meetings 
WHIT-WEEK, 1908. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 9TH JUNE. 
HE ESSEX HALL LECTURE will be 
delivered by Professor Dr. Gustav 
Kriiger (University of Giessen), on ‘“‘ Dogma 
and History.” Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart., 
will take the Chair at 8 p.m. 
Any Member of the Association who sends 
a stamped and addressed envelope to the 
Secretary, not later than Tuesday, 2nd June, 
will receive one Ticket (not transferable). 
Non-members of the Association may obtain 
tickets on payment of 1s. 


WEDNESDAY, 10TH JUNE. 


ELIGIOUS SERVICE at Little Portland 

Street Chapel at 11.30 a.m, Preacher, 

Rev. R. Travers Herford, B.A. Collection 
in aid of the Funds of the Association. 


NNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at Essex 

Hall at 4 p.m., when the President will 

take the Chair. Reception of report, Election 

of Officers, Committee, and Council ; Special 

Resolutions. Tea in the Council Room 5.30 
to 6.30. 


jee MEETING at Essex Hall at 7.30 
p.m. Opening Address by Sir W. B. 
Bowring, Bart. Speakers :—Mrs. Hodgson 
Pratt on ‘ Religion and Peace”; Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B., on “Religion and 
Temperance”; Mr. John Ward, M.P., on 
“Religion and Labour”; Miss Edith Gittins 
on “ Religion in the Family”; Rev. Matthew 
R. Seott on “Religion and the Man in the 
Street,” 


THURSDAY, 11TH JUNE. 
EVOTIONAL SERVICE at Essex Hall 
at 10 p.m., conducted by Rev. J. Arthur 
Pearson. 

PAPER at 10.30 am. by the Rev. W. 
Whitaker, B.A., on ‘*The Changing Social 
Base and the Future of our Churches.” 
The Paper will be followed by Discussion. 


MEETING on Women’s Work in connexion 
with our Churches, when the formation of a 
League of Unitarian Women for practical 
Missionary work and social intercourse will 
be considered. The Chair will be taken by 
Lady Bowring at 12 o'clock. 


ONVERSAZIONE at the Portman 
Rooms, Baker Street, W. The 


President and Lady Bowring will receive 
from 8 to 830. Tea and Coffee from 8.30 
to 10.30. At intervals during the evening 
the “ Royal Blue” Band will provide Music. 
Tickets, 1s.; on and after 10th June; 2s. 
Evening Dress is generally worn, but it is 
optional. 


FRIDAY, 12TH JUNE. 


\ EETING of the Representatives of Dis- 
V1 trict Societies and Unions to confer about 
Missiovary Work, the welfare of our Churches, 
and the relation of the Association to other 
organisations. The Rev. Charles Roper, B.A. 
(Chairman of the Home Mission Sub-Com- 
mittee), will take the Chair at 10.30 a.m. The 
proceedings will close at 12.30. 


The President and the Committee extend a 
cordial invitation to all who are interested 
in the work of the Association to be present 
at the Whit-week Meetings. 


Tickets from the Secretaries of Con- 
gregations in London, and at Essex Hall. 


MAY 30, 1908. 


WHEN IN THE CITY YISIT THE 


FOOD REFORM RESTAURANT, 
4, Furnival Street, Holborn, £.C. 


(Opposite the Prudential Assurance Building. Four minutes’ walk from Essex Street.) 


The Largest First-class Vegetarian Restaurant in the City 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE OFFERED FOR TEAS (AFTER 3.30). 


QUIET, 


RESTFUL ROOMS, MODERATE PRICES. 


FRUITS, SALADS, ANDO A VARIETY OF SUMMER DISHES, 
ROOMS TO LET FOR EVENING MEETINGS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


(FOUNDED 1833.) 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS 


Will be held on 


TUESDAY, oth JUNE, 1908. 


LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant, 
AT 1 O'CLOCK. TICKETS 2s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


will be held at 
ESSEX HALL at 3 o'clock. 


MISS EDITH GITTINS, 


President, in the Chair. 
Afternoon Tea will be served at 4.15. 


CONFERENCE 


At 4.45. 
Opened by Rev. A. COBDEN SMITH, 
on 


‘THE MAKING OFA SUNDAY SCHOOL.’ 
To be followed by D’scussion. 


Essex Hall, ION PRITCHARD, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C. Fon. Sec. 


YPEWRITING.—Young Lady, ex- 
pert steno-typist, and highly recom- 
mended for literary work, undertakes Type- 
writing. Special care taken with author’s 
MSS., and absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
9d. per 1.000 words; with carbon copy, 1s per 
1,000. Specimen of work submitted.—Miss 
ARCHER, 14, St. Andrew’s-chambers, Wells- 
street, Oxford-street, London, W 


SSS = 


(Si 2 RIG ER LET BE 
ARE you satisfied with your typed MSS.? 

If you are, this does not concern you. 
If you are not, please write for my terms 
without delay. I compete in quality of 
work at reasonable rates and not in cutting 


prices. 
M. HOEY 
2, Fairfax Road, South Hampstead, London, N.W. 


EE NOT RID SNS ELS LETT SS AE AIRTEL, 


TY PEWRITING. 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Scientific MSS.a speciality. Foreign copy- 
ing, Translations, Plays, etc; Duplicating. Special 
terms for large quantities, books, or permanent work. 
Price list and references on application to 

MISS COURTICE SAUNDERS, 
76, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
TELEPHONE: 135 WESTERN. 


AM I RIGHT? 


I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and 
clearly typed on a good paper and by a competent 
operator, for which service you are prepared to pay a 
reasonable price? AmIright? If so, write or phone 
formy terms at once. I guarantee satisfaction. 


Cc. HERBERT CAESAR, 
10, Grange Road, Canonbury, London, N. 
TELEPHONE: No. 1219 NoRTH. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms 
(including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 6s. per 
night. Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


E. Norman Reed & Co., 


feaded 
Glass. | 
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13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER — 


ay 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
geile sar ae LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTOBS. — é 
Chatrman—Sir H, W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxx H. Jupan, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss Crc1L GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law 
F. H. A. Harpoasrra, RENCE. 
F.8.1, Miss OnmE. 


StHPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. : 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 eachnow 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax, ~ 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anp 3} PE 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 5 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your wn 
house, ‘ 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charge 
low. Prospectus free, : 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office — 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, j 
to appear the same week. The aa ofcharges 

8. Bese tS 


is as follows :— d. 
PER PAGE . ase owe 6 700 $ 
HALF-PAGE ... aes - 3 oo 


Perr CoLumn... 

Inco IN CoLUMN .. eee 

Special Terms for a Series. Sa 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimwmn charge, 1/6 

Situations Vacant and Wanted, _ 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2 


All payments in respect to JHE INQUI 
be made to E. KENNEDY, 3, E’ssex-stree 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittance 
accompany all orders to insert Advertise: 


Pr 
lis 


